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Courtesy, Sports and Hobbies, Los Angeles 
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As the Editor Views It... . 


THE SILVER LINING OF THE DARK CLOUD 


UR country finds itself under strained 
economic conditions. Twelve months 
ago many observers were ready and 

willing to explain the exact cause of these con- 
ditions. Today the cautious man hesitates be- 
fore hazarding a categorical statement as to 
such cause. No one is wise enough to analyze 
fully and explain completely the underlying 
disturbance. Conditions existing in our coun- 
try are paralleled in greater or less degree in 
many countries of the world. 

Those who point to the recent stock mar- 
ket episode as the sole cause of the present 
financial disturbance are thinking only to the 
surface. To be sure, gambling on margins is 
dangerous and will bring disaster. The transi- 
tion from the “get-rich-quick” atmosphere to 
one more nearly the normal, can not be accom- 
plished in a day. The situation is the result in 
no small degree, no doubt, of the backwash 
from the Great War. Adjustment following 
similar catastrophes has always been difficult. 


1 raya too, our economic system, adequate 
to an earlier day when simpler living con- 
ditions prevailed, is ill adapted to our present 
complex life. The substitution of machines 
and labor - saving devices for hand - work, 
and the application of electric energy in the 
arts and industries play no small part in the 
present situation. Tariff schedules and foreign 
trade relations bear directly on producing 
unstable markets and unemployment. The 
transition in this country from a farming and 
rural existence to an industrial and urban life, 
the amassing of hitherto unheard of fortunes, 
the forcing out of the small tradesman and 
producer in the interest of combines, cooper- 
ative farming, chain stores and branch con- 
cerns, together with a defective system of 
distribution and marketing, have left us with 
a difficult economic problem the solution of 
which is not yet in sight. 





AS pointed out elsewhere in this issue, there 
is a bright side to the present unemploy- 
ment and financial depression. When some 
years ago a period of extreme drouth came 
upon the Pacific Coast, many ranchers and 
orchardists in.Southern California were forced 
to sacrifice their land owing to lack of water. 
The Sierras had not then been tapped. Neces- 
sity directed drilling for water. Artesian belts 
were discovered, where before there was no 
thought of the existence of water. So now the 
so-called “hard times” may have a sunny side. 
People are realizing they can live comfortably, 
even luxuriously, on less than they have been 
spending. This writer has this moment paused 
to listen to a man who says he has ceased to 
buy on credit. He has just come from his shoe 
shop where he made a deposit on a pair of 
shoes. When the full amount is paid he will 
carry the shoes away. Mr. Ford may be right 
in declaring for a four-hour day, and in pro- 
phesying an ultimate daily wage of $27.00. 


* But in anticipation of such conditions Mr. 


Brisbane, usually sane in his utterances, is far 
from the mark when he advises the owner of 
two automobiles to buy a third whether he 
needs it or not. 


UNG and old must be taught to save the 
waste, to spend a little less than is earned, 
to invest wisely rather than speculate foolishly. 
Attention is called to the official department 
of the California Association for Thrift and 
Conservation, opened in this issue. The place 
to begin teaching the principles of thrift and 
conservation is in the schools. Right habits 
must be established. The homes must assist 
in this direction. A distinct forward step has 
been taken by the National Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations through its Com- 
mittee on Thrift, in setting up a home budget. 
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“The thundering tongues of Yosemite shall persuade you to silence, 
and you shall be wise.”—Joaquin Miller. 
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The Etchings of Edson Newell 





CHIEVEMENT suffers 
A no delay when youth is 
coupled to ambition and 

talent, and, notwithstanding the 
middle-aged verdict to the con- 
trary, at no time in the last five 
decades have there been greater 
demonstrations of the ability of 
purposeful youth 


By MARY GOODRICH 


he entered it, was unusual for 
artists. The presentation of indi- 
vidual gardens in etching met 
with the reception it deserved and 
gave the artist a special field in 
which to grow. 


artistic uses of greensward and 
shrubbery, garden masonry, 
furniture and statuary, these gar- 
dens lend themselves admirably 
to reproduction and provide 
worthy studies of the southern 
city. Beverley, the little city light- 
ed by stars, is deserving to be 
perpetuated by an 








than at the present 
day. California has 
her proportion of 
them,—her young 
musicians, writers, 
artists and actors, 
and if each era 
may not produce 
an Antonia Brico, 
we find artists oth- 
er than symphony 
conductors among 
the amazingly 
young members of 
Western society. 

Californiaclaims 
young Edson 
Newell, clever creator of silver 
plate etchings and charcoal por- 
traiture, though Ohio produced 
him. His youth and early man- 
hood belong to the West, which 
lost him only long enough for 
him to have acquired an educa- 
tion in Eastern art centers. In the 
United States Forest Service at 
Portland, Oregon, he drew atten- 
tion by his topographic work to 
the delicacy that lay in his fingers, 
and during the term of the war 
he was transferred to the drafting 
department of the General Staff 
at Washington, D. C. 

Dominated by a creative glow 
that colored all his interesting 
world, Mr. Newell has advanced 
his art through a field that, when 
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A well-founded reputation 
spreads rapidly along the western 
coast and Mr. Newell’s contact 
with southern cities has borne rich 
fruit. Protracted visits to pictur- 
esque Beverley Hills has resulted 
in reproductions that do justice to 
their gardens, unrivalled in south- 
ern ownership. He recently jour- 
neyed there to sketch the gardens 
of Archibald Edes and other Bev- 
erly beauty spots. Among the 
members of the Domino Club, 
that interesting body of whom 
Mrs. James Gleason is president 
and Marie Dressler and Mrs. 
Cecil B. de Mille vice-presidents, 
were several who secured Mr. 
Newell to make studies of their 
private gardens. Laid out with 


art that will be en- 
during, for now 
it is unique and 
beautiful. But who 
can say how the 
invasion usual to 
popular American 
centers may de- 
spoil it? Some of 
the quaintness and 
charm of the place 
is depicted by Ed- 
son Newell’s etch- 
ings and on the 
exhibition walls at 
the Hollywood 
Book Shop are 
hung. several pictures over his 
signature. 

Santa Barbara, another rare 
garden spot, has developed its 
California trees to a high mark 
along its shaded avenues, in its 
parks and private gardens. Etch- 
ings by Newell of their excep- 
tional achievement are on exhibi- 
tion there at the Tecolote. 

A range of almost limitless 
study for such art lies in the 
charming gardens down the pen- 
insula—San Mateo, Menlo Park 
and Burlingame—gardens of an 
older and more leisurely creation. 
So substantial and well-born do 
the stretches of flora appear that 
the visitor to them suddenly re- 

(Read further on page 54) 
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~ Unemployment—A Blessing 





since the names of Arkwright 

and Hargreaves were execrat- 
ed and detested for “‘taking the 
bread out of poor men’s mouths” 
by the introduction of the “‘Spin- 
ning Jenny” into cotton factories 
to replace human labor. What 
an epoch to look back upon! 
Those 200 years have witnessed 
an unceasing spate of mechanical 
invention and improvement; sup- 
ply has at last caught up with and 
even outdistanced demand, until 
the former has to be artificially 
restricted at shorter and. shorter 
intervals, to maintain even a pre- 
carious balance; yet at the end no 
less than at the beginning of that 
period we are unable to introduce 
a machine to save the toilsome 
labor of men without raising a 
storm of protest and opposition 
which threatens to destroy the 
fabric of an industry or even of 
society itself, from the very men 
who are thus presented with their 
freedom. We have bestowed little 
thought on harmonizing the rela- 
tions of man with man and re- 
moving discrepancies, strains and 
causes of friction. The topic is an 
old one, and need not be labored 
here. I am simply alluding to a 
notorious fact! 


’ IS now nearly two centuries 
| 
| 


What irony could be imagined 
more grim than that men should 
clamor to be delivered from free- 
dom and forced to work for the 
Egyptians eight or ten or thirteen 

ours a day! The inference, of 
course, is an easy one; but some- 
how few people seem willing to 
take the fence. They jib at realiz- 
ing that man wants, not Employ- 
ment (we give it a capital E now- 


By J. H. ILIFFE 


adays), but subsistence, food, 
clothing, shelter, enjoyment. Un- 
employment would be just as 
welcome at the bottom of the 
social scale as at the top, if men 








Outstanding Declarations by 
J. H. Iliffe of the Royal 
Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, Canada 

1. The. introduction of a labor- 
saving device to save the toilsome 
labor of men raises a storm of pro- 
test and opposition. 

2. The substitution of the machine 
for hand labor results in unchanged 
or increased production. 

3. When labor is displaced by 
the machine, the time saved should 
be distributed as equally as possible 
between all concerned. 

4. All the great inventions have 
been the actual result of enthusiastic 
and patient inquirers working in 
their own backyards. 

5. Installment buying is obviously 
self-deception. 

6. The supreme task is education 
for leisure. 








had enough to eat. One’s position 
on the ladder does not affect the 
merit or demerit of one’s inactiv- 
ity. It is an ironical comment on 
the thinking capacity of our in- 
dustrialists that the only remedy 
produced for the present discon- 
tents is to do the same work in a 
longer time, by manual instead 
of machine labor. Why not pay 
the men anyhow, and use the 
machines as before? Unctuous 
and self-satisfied approbation is 
the attitude of employers, bank- 
ers and the like towards this ret- 
rograde policy. What does the 





North American Continent be- 
lieve in, if not in machines? I 
look forward to a state of society 
that will welcome Unemployment 
enthusiastically as the great liber- 
ator of mankind, until the achieve- 
ment of which no real progress 
or civilization is possible. What is 
a scare and a bugbear today will 
be the threshold across which we 
shall march forward to the mil- 
lennium—if we do ever approach 
within measurable distance of that 
destination. 


OR is the achievement of Un- 
employment by any means a 
difficult task. The sole difficulty 
is that we associate it, at least 
amongst the lower orders of so- 
ciety, with deprivation of a liveli- 
hood, a serious matter. Quite 
arbitrarily, however. For this is 
simply a matter of custom, which 
has grown up under no super- 
vision and with no authority, by 
following the line of least resist- 
ance, or, if you like, by “obeying 
natural laws.” “Whoso will not 
work, neither shall he eat,” like 
other doctrines from related 
sources, has never been even ap- 
proximately true; so that we need 
not hesitate to extend the sphere 
in which it is not applicable by 
the fear of wounding any suscep- 
tibilities that matter. Squarely 
faced, it is clearly no more than 
the codification of a particular 
point of view into a moral law— 
for peace and quiet. Since, how- 
ever, civilization has been pain- 
fully achieved by a slow process 
of contradicting and opposing 
these “laws of nature” —a process 
exemplified in functions so differ- 
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ent. as shaving and forming a 
League of Nations —the time 
might seem to be almost ripe for 
breaking one more of them and 
removing the disabilities attach- 
ing to Unemployment among the 
masses. We must be careful who 
speaks to them of this subject. It 
will hardly do to let the Daily 
Hail or the Financial Boost an- 
nounce, each in its peculiar and 
inimitable style, ‘“Idleness Now 
Meritorious”; “To Work Is To 
Slave’’; “Life of Ease Commences 
Monday”; Startling New Policy 
Announced by Ministry of La- 
bor”; “President of Colossal 
Bank, Ltd. Presages Disaster 
From New Scheme.” 


They will have to be told, how- 
ever. A government is no strong- 
er than its weakest link, i.e., the 
least intelligent voter, on whose 
support it must partly rely. The 
policy, therefore, which I am 
about to suggest would have to 
be unfolded to the public, and 
particular care would be neces- 
sary to explain it fully and un- 
emotionally. 


IMPLICITY is usually sus- 
pect; and it is on that ground 
that this suggestion is likely to 
meet most opposition. According 
to the present practice, whenever 
a new mechanical device is sub- 
stituted for human labor, one or 
two of the men are retained to 
superintend the machine, and the 
rest discharged, to exist how or 
where they best can. The indus- 
try or firm, which is benefiting 
by the change, recognizes no re- 
sponsibility for. the men thus 
turned off, or of their families. 
This state of things cannot last. 
The public conscience will not 
tolerate it much longer. The em- 
ployes have never had, in most 
cases, a share or interest in the 
firm to which perhaps a great 





part of their life has been de- 
voted, and consequently no 
chance of accumulating any re- 
sources for such a contingency. 
Meanwhile the owners (or rather 
occupiers, for they are really only 
operating the factory as trustees 
for the public and often the 








TREASURE 
By Eucenia T. FINN 


Y gems 
Are sparkling stars 
Reflected in your eyes. 
My hoarded gold I gather from 


Your hair. 


I take 

The tears you shed 

Like drops of dew and make 

A shining chain to bind your heart 
To mine. 


The years 

Will strive to steal 

My store of wealth and dim 
The luster of my jewels but 
In vain. 








building and machinery itself is 
bought with borrowed money) 
set aside a certain amount for re- 
placement of worn-out or out-of- 
date machinery, caring much 
more for this than for the human 
material which their business 
should really be serving. 

Now if any industry or busi- 
ness has to be carried on at the 
expense of those who work in it, 
it is emphatically time that busi- 
ness were dead. Only in the rarest 
cases of national emergency 
should the workers have to sub- 
sidize an industry; they should 
never have to subsidize another 
social class. After nearly two cen- 
turies of tremendous development 
in labor-saving machinery, the or- 
dinary laborer often works nearly 
as long as before (in some trades, 
such as steel working, quite as 
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long), and is as near the brink of 
starvation as ever he was. The 
benefits have not been passed on. 
He is subsidizing, relatively more 
than a century ago, the vastly 
increased purchasing power of 
those who control the industry 
and enjoy its output. 

In future, whenever a new 
kind of time- or labor-saving 
machinery is introduced into a 
factory, and some men are there- 
by thrown out of work, well and 
good. That is an excellent thing, 
provided the industry continues 
to support them, which it can 
clearly afford to do, as its produc- 
tion is, ex hypothesi, either un- 
changed or increased; otherwise 
the new machinery would not 
have been installed. Hitherto the 
industry has recognized no re- 
sponsibility for the men whose 
work has become unnecessary 
and they have been turned off; 
the profits from the increased out- 
put, or the saving due to the 
machine’s doing the work of sev- 
eral men, have either gone to 
swell dividends or, at best, been 
allowed to accumulate for re- 
placement of machinery. Never 
even in part for the support of 
the workmen! 


Such treatment of one man by 
another is an anachronism in the 
twentieth century. It is damaging 
to the whole of society. We can- 
not afford to let it continue, just 
because its removal might tempo- 
rarily inconvenience a few mem- 
bers of society. Not along those 
lines has been the development 
of our institutions! In the circum- 
stance just referred to, of course, 
the time saved should be distrib- 
uted as equally as possible be- 
tween all concerned. The work- 
men should certainly continue to 
receive the same wages as before. 
Why not? This is the crux of the 

(Read further on page 61) 
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Poets of Our Southern Frontier | 
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poetry, which had its begin- 

ning back in 1912 with the 
advent of ‘Poetry, A Magazine 
of Verse,” has furnished us with 
many poets of unusual worth, 
both in their thematic material 
and method of treatment. We 
have waded through books, maga- 
zines and newspaper columns of 
poetry; it is on the air, in the air 
and out for an airing. In brief, 
America has become poetry mind- 
ed. And now, after 19 years of 
the poetry deluge, it is possible to 
make a survey of our contem- 
porary poets and to venture plac- 
ing them in the order of their 
importance. 


T 0c renaissance in American 


Continentally speaking, Amer- 
ica recognizes aud lauds her poets; 
sectionally speaking, America is 
inclined to be, too obviously and 
unfairly, Eastern. The East has 
gallantly presented, praised, placed 
and pedestaled her poets. On the 
other hand, the West and South- 
west have only presented their 
poets and then been content to let 
them struggle on as best they can, 
which, in all too many cases, has 
not been very far or very long. 
This survey will concern itself 
largely, therefore, with the poets 
of the West and Southwest at- 
tempting to put them in logical 
places in the general line-up of 
contemporary American poets. 


The term Southwest, in this in- 
stance, should be understood to 
include the border or frontier 
States of California, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas. 


In the Southwest today we have 
one poet of first rank and at least 


By D. MAITLAND BUSHBY 


three of second rank importance 
in American poetry. These poets 
are: Robinson Jeffers for the first 
rank and Witter Bynner, Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood and Helen 
Hoyt for the second rank. No 
doubt some critics will contradict 
these classifications and the esti- 
mates which follow . . . such re- 
actions are to be expected as no 
survey of any field of literature 
could meet with the approval of 
all critics in that field. 


On, then, to the fray. The first 
poet whom we present for honors 
is Robinson Jeffers, that mystic 
builder of towers and exponent 
of the sea who has long been 
hailed as the Titan of Western 
poets by such contemporaries of 
his own section as Mary Austin 
Charles E. S. Wood, George 
Sterling and others. Jeffers is the 
author of “Tamar,” “The Tower 
Beyond Tragedy,” “The Women 
of Point Sur,” “Cawdor” and 
“Dear Judas.” It was not until 
the publication of “The Women 
of Point Sur’ that he rose above 
the average in the poetry field. 
This rise was further precipitated 
by “Cawdor” and reached its 
apex in “Dear Judas.” 


Here is a poet who has that 
magical dual power of a pene- 
trating insight and a delicately 
focused emotional method of 
treatment. Psychology is the key- 
note of Jeffers’ poetry. In this 
respect he resembles to a marked 
degree E. A. Robinson and Mas- 


ters. One senses his belief in the 


inevitable and the temptation to 
call him a fatalist is strong. There 
is little that is weak in this poet’s 
work; rather it is characterized by 
a ruggedness of purpose and treat- 
ment that is almost harsh at times 
... witness “The Women of Point 
Sur” and “Cawdor.” Jeffers is no 
groper in the dark; he is a sketcher 
in the sunlight, sketching themes 
and thoughts that have universal 
application. He can be tender, 
however, as evidenced by his 
earlier work, especially “The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy,” His 
“Dear Judas” is a queer but not 
unpleasing combination of sym- 
pathy, understanding and con- 
demnation. Jeffers’ work has 
shown steady improvement and 
there is every reason to believe 
that this improvement will con- 
tinue in his future creations; in 
this respect he outstrips Masters 
and Frost, both of whom are prac- 
tically fully matured in their art. 


Of the three major Eastern 
poets only Robinson bids fair to 
keep ahead of Jeffers in accom- 
plishment and power. These two 
poets are strangely alike . . . both 
are psychologists in the extreme; 
both are characterizationists; both 
are fearless of public opinion; 
both are thorough students and 
masters of poetry; and we might 
say, both are fatalists. Their dif- 
ferences: Robinson is an under- 
ground river: deep, quiet and 
smooth . . . Jeffers is a mountain 
torrent; unusually deep at times; 
and again purposely shallow, 
troubled and thundering. The 
long surging lines of Jeffers’ 
poetry are like ocean waves beat- 
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ing against the rocks of Point 
Lobos; no one can deny their 
power and the day is here when 
Robinson Jeffers must be accord- 
ed his rightful place in American 
poetry. That place is beside E. A. 
Robinson; Robert Frost and Edgar 
Lee Masters and is a step in ad- 
vance of Sandburg and Lindsay. 


gen second entry is 
Witter Bynner of 


Santa Fe, who began 
writing poetry very early. 
He was Phi Beta Kappa 
poet at Harvard in 1911 
and held the same at the 
University of California 
in 1919. Heis the author 
of several one-act poetry 
plays, including “‘Tiger,” 
“The Little King” and 
numerous others which 
are now collected in his 
“Book of Plays.” His books of 
poetry are “The Beloved Strang- 
er,” “Caravan,” “Pins for Wings,” 
and “Indian Earth.” He is also a 
translator of Chinese poetry, his 
book “The Jade Mountain” be- 
ing an anthology of Chinese po- 
etry covering 300 years. 


The poetry of Bynner is schol- 
arly. One feels, rather than knows, 
that here is a student of the best 
in poetry, a man who delights in 
sifting the dusty records of the 
rich past, and last, a man who is 
unusually sympathetic for those 
peoples who have not reached our 
place in civilization. 


Bynner is an interpreter of races 
of people. His poetry is often 
startling in its sharpness of deline- 
ation. It is the kind of poetry that 
sets one to thinking and asking, 
“Can this be so?”, and you may 
be certain that it is, for Witter 
Bynner is authentic and honest in 
all his writing. 





Much of this poet’s best work 
will be found in his “Caravan” 
and “Indian Earth.” The latter is 
a book dealing largely with por- 
tions of the Southwest and Mexi- 
co. The descriptions in this book, 
notably of the Chapala section, 
are excellent. Of his plays, the 
latest, “Cake,” is probably the 


FULFILLMENT 
By ALISON PARRY 


E do not cross each other’s lives by chance 
I know. The smile of summer sun and dance 
Of winter rains.are not haphazard things, 
Nor is each passing day or night that brings 
The stars, unordered. All must take 
Their place in one great scheme—all go to make 
Each year a perfect year. So when we touch 
Some other life for days, or hours, or such 
A little space as passing on the street, 
It needs must be to make our life complete. 


best. This play was produced in 
California in 1929. 

For ten years Mr. Bynner 
worked on the translating and 
collecting of poems for ‘‘The Jade 
Mountain.” Several of those years 
were spent in China, where he 
worked daily with Chinese poets 
and authorities who assisted him 
in gathering and selecting the best 
poetry for the period covered by 
the anthology. 

When we consider the quality 
and versatility of Witter Bynner’s 
work in poetry and compare his 
productions with those of such 
Eastern poets as Lindsay and 
Sandburg we wonder why the 
American public has been so slow 
in acclaiming the worth of this 
Southwestern poet. Truly he is 
entitled to rank with Lindsay and 
Sandburg, and as he is young, 
both in years and development, 
it seems but fair to predict a place 
for him in the front rank of Am- 
erican poets of tomorrow. 
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T= third entry is that veteran 
soldier, Indian campaigner, 
rancher and poet, Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood, who reminds one 
greatly of that other California 
singer, Joaquin Miller, the “poet 
of the Sierras.” 

Wood is a prose writer as well 
as a poet. His books of poetry are 
“Mais,” “Masque of 
Love,” “The Poet in the 
Desert” and “Poems of 
the Ranges.” Prose works 
are “A Book of Tales” 
and “Heavenly Dis- 
course.”” Beyond ques- 
tion his best work is “The 
Poet in the Desert.” 

One does not read far 
in any recent book by 
Colonel Wood without 
realizing that here is a 
poet of the modern 
school; one who is strongly radi- 
cal at times and delights in being 
the champion of the working 
classes. His work shares the rug- 
gedness common to Jeffers; also 
one finds the surging, trumpeting 
lines so characteristic of the Car- 
mel poet. Here, too, psychology 
is rampant and, we might say, 
propaganda. These traits are par- 
ticularly true of “The Poet in the 
Desert,”’ which we believe is the 
greatest poem ever written con- 
cerning the desert. While we can- 
not credit Wood with Jeffers’ in- 
sight, we can give him great credit 
for foresight, because Wood is a 
poet who draws his themes from 
the dawn rather than the twilight. 

There is deep emotion in all 
that Wood writes. He feels to the 
ultimate the many struggles, 
triumphs and failures of the work- 
ing classes and to him has been 
given that rare quality of inter- 
pretation of the deepest emotions 

(Read further on page 58) 
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Chang Po Ling Talks On China 





Interview by Fred Lockley 





HANG PO LING is one of the leaders in the New China Move- 
C ment. This article tells what is being done to develop a stabilized 
Central Government; to modernize education; to solve economic and 
social problems; to elevate the status of women; to construct roads, 
unify transportation systems and develop agriculture; to replace 
militarism with education and the arts of peace. The following quo- 
tations are typical high spots touched by Dr. Chang Po Ling in 


this article: 


systems.” 





ideals of a nation.” 


“I believe that when our 400,000,000 people set their faces and 
start their feet along commercial and industrial ways, our potential 
strength will be so great that we will not have to show the mailed fist.” 


“What China needs is the unification of her transportation 


“We do not want foreigners to come to our country merely to 
exploit our resources. If they come with constructive plans to help 
us build up our country, we welcome them with open arms.” 

“War is destructive not only of human life but of the higher 








Mr. Lockley,” said Dr. Chang 

Po Ling, President of the Nan- 
kai University of Tientsin, when I 
met him recently. “I am glad to see 
you because you are a journalist and 
those who write can do much to 
bring to their readers knowledge 
about modernized China. China is 
no longer looking back. We are 
looking forward. There is a new 
spirit in China. A spirit of unity and 
nationalism. Unfortunately, many 
newspaper men who come to China 
want to write only about the bandits 
and what they call picturesque and 
unusual incidents. This gives a false 
picture of the real China. It is as 
though we judged all of your coun- 
try by your moving picture scenes 
of cowboys and Indians and hold- 
ups and your triangle love affairs. 
Such things are not the real America 
any more than the bandits in China 
are the real China. Because your 
people have slight opportunity of 
learning what we are doing along 
educational and other lines, and be- 
cause they hear only what your writ- 
ers regard as news, you cannot real- 
ize how the unification of China is 
making steady progress. You read 
on the front page of your paper that 


“ | AM particularly glad to see you, 


some bandit chief has captured a 
missionary but you find no mention 
of the fact that our girls’ basketball 
team has captured many cups and 
prizes. And, by the way, one of the 
best girl players on that team comes 
from Seattle.” 

As we were talking I studied Dr. 
Chang Po Ling. He has a high, broad 
forehead, thick, coarse black hair, 
heavy eyebrows, high cheek bones, 
broad shoulders, is over six feet high 
and weighs more than two hundred 
pounds. “Not many of your country- 
men are as tall as you are,” I said. 
“TI have four sons,” said Dr. Chang; 
“one of them is only six feet but the 
others are taller than I am, and I 
am six feet one. One of my boys is 
six feet three. We, of northern 
China, are large framed, tall and 
strong.” 


OU asked me to tell you some- 

thing about myself. I would 
rather tell you of my work. My 
father was a scholar. I was born 
on April 8, fifty-three years ago. 
Chang is our family name. I follow 
the Chinese custom and use my 
family name first, Chang Po Ling, 
but my brother, who is acting presi- 
dent of the Nankai University, has 


conformed to western customs and 
signs his name Dr. P. C. Chang. 
Here is a picture of him when he 
was a little chap. He is sixteen years 
younger than myself and was one of 
my students when I started my fam- 
ily school in 1898. At that time I had 
but 13 students. Today we have 2200 
students. I graduated from the Pei- 
yang Naval Academy and became a 
naval officer but I gave up my career 
in the navy for I realized that if 
China was to attain unity and to 
keep abreast of the other nations, 
we must educate the leaders of the 
future so that they should be able 
to meet on a par the men of action 
of other countries. I realized that it 
was time to change our ancient sys- 
tem of classical education into a 
more modern, more useful and more 
effective system. You know what 
humiliation was brought upon China 
by the Sino-Japanese war in 1894. 
You know how the other nations, 
four years later, began dividing 
China among themselves. You know 
what happened to us in 1900. The 
thoughtful men of China realized 
that the time had come for action. 
My friend, Yen Shiu, who is edu- 
cational director for China and who, 
in fact, at one time was Minister 
of Education for the whole Em- 
pire, talked the matter over with me. 
This was in the twenty-fourth year 
of Kwang-hsu, or, to put it in your 
method of reckoning, 1898. He in- 
vited me to start a school in his 
home, which I did. Japan was forg- 
ing ahead so rapidly that Mr. Yen 
and myself decided to go there and 
make a critical study of their meth- 
ods of education. We went to Japan 
in 1904 and studied their school 
system. Upon our return to Tientsin 
we started what we termed the mid- 
dle school, operating it after mod- 
ern methods. We opened the school 
with 23 students. So rapid was the 
growth of the school that we had to 
move it from Mr. Yen’s home in 
1906 to the Nankai section of Tient- 
sin. I came into contact with Sher- 
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wood Eddy, Fletcher Brockman, 
John Mott and other high-minded 
men of the United States. The uni- 
versity of which I am president is 
nota denominational school, although 
I, myself, am a Christian. Do you 
happen to know that six of the nine 
cabinet members of China are ‘Chris- 
tians. Let me take your pencil. I 
will write down the names of the 
cabinet members who are Christians. 
They are: C. P. Wang, H. H. Kung, 
Sun Fo, T. V. Soong, Hsuch Fu Pi 
and Fang Yu Hsiang. By 1914 we 
had 500 students. Four years later 
we had over 1000 students. Soon we 
registered over 2000, and today we 
have over 2200 students. Those who 
are not eager to learn do not come. 
Those who are not willing to learn 
do not stay. 

I came to America and entered 
Columbia University in 1916. I 
studied not only the prescribed 
studies but I studied your methods 
of operating a university and upon 
my return to China, with Mr. Yen 
and other public-spirited men, we 
started an institution of higher 
learning to supplement the work of 


the middle school. General Li Chuen 
and other men of large means gave 
us money to establish a_ sinking 
fund. Not long after we acquired 
100 acres, on which we erected the 
first unit of our university. Today 
we have a College of Arts, a College 
of Science, a College of Commerce 
and the Boys’ and Girls’ Middle 
Schools. We have students from 
Japan, Korea, the Malay Islands, 
from Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
and other Pacific Coast ports. We 
learn by doing. We do not go in 
much for glittering generalities but 
we organize groups to study definite 
problems. For example, a group of 
our students is studying the social 
and economic conditions in Tientsin. 
Another group is studying condi- 
tions in Manchuria. We have groups 
engaged in social and economic re- 
search. We do not want any student 
there who is studying merely to help 
himself. Unless he is willing to be 
of service to his country and to 
study hard so that he will know the 
problems of China and how to be 
helpful in correcting the evils that 
exist, we do not want to waste the 
time or energy of our instructors. 





al ° . 
Y motto is, ‘Keep pressing 


forward—no stream is un- 


crossable.’ I am planning to return 
to Tientsin by way of Russia and 
Germany, to see what is being done 
there along educational lines. I 
want also to study the transportation 
problems of the countries through 
which I travel and see how they are 
being solved. What China needs is 
the unification of her transportation 
systems, to secure higher efficiency 
in their operation. We need foreign 
capital to build roads into the in- 
terior provinces. We have plenty of 
cheap labor. With the building of 
roads we can develop agriculture. 
China is a country rich in raw ma- 
terials. We do not want foreigners 
to come to our country merely to 
exploit our resources. If they come 
with constructive plans to help us 
build up our country, we welcome 
them with open arms. In the past, 
China has been too much of a grab- 
bag for other countries. I believe 
that when our 400,000,000 people 
set their faces and start their feet 
along commercial and _ industrial 
ways, our potential strength will be 
so great that we will not have to 
show the mailed fist. As a people, 
we love peace. War is destructive 
not only of human life but of the 
higher ideals of a nation. Hate 
takes the place of kindness. Oppres- 
sion takes the place of justice. China 
does not want war either civil or 
foreign. 

Our Science Hall was built through 
contributions made by Yuen Shih 
Chuan and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. We have named our Adminis- 
tration Hall after General Li Chuen, 
who gave us $500,000 towards our 
expansion program. You probably 
have heard of Lu Mu-tsai, one-time 
Commissioner of Education of the 
Chili Province during the Ching 
Dynasty. He was one of the leaders 
in the Reform Movement during the 
90’s. He donated the money for the 
building of our library. The build- 
ing cost $100,000 and in our fire- 
proof stack room we have over 200,- 
000 volumes. At our tables in our 
library we can accommodate 300 
students. Our Science Hall cost 
about $500,000. We do not get all 
our learning from text books but 
our students, armed with their note- 
books and pencils, go in charge of 
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their instructors, to the various fac- 
tories, large stores and governmen- 
tal buildings to study and observe. 
Later, the results of their observa- 
tions are discussed in the classrooms 
and, if in the government of the 
city they observe waste or graft, or 
lost motion among the city officials, 
the fact is brought out in the dis- 
cussion. As these students will be 
the civic leaders of the future, it is 
well for them to know not only what 
to do but what to avoid doing. We 
have many activities outside of our 
classes. In fact, we have over 100 
outside activities. Chang Hs Ueh 
Liang, a young general who was the 
military head of three eastern pro- 
vinces, is giving us $20,000 a year 
for a ten-year period. We are try- 
ing to get other generals and mili- 
tary leaders to give us funds to de- 
vote to the ways of peace rather than 
to the waste of war. Our plant repre- 
sents an outlay of $2,000,000 Mex. 
and we have an endowment of 
$1,500,000 Mex. invested in bonds. 


We want our students to learn the 
ways of your country and so, after 
graduating from our university, they 
come to America. We have students 
in the University of Washington, 
University of California, Columbia, 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Oberlin, 
Cornell, Syracuse, Purdue, Grinnell, 
University of Hawaii, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Michigan, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Northwestern and other 
smaller universities and colleges in 
the United States. The sons of the 
leaders of China are students at our 
university. The eldest son of Li 
Yuan Hung, former President of 
China, is one of our graduates. 


OWHERE is our progress more 
evident than in the new attitude 


toward the women of China. The 
girls presented a petition to me ask- 
ing that a high school be started for 
girls. I started this school with an 
enrollment of 70 girls. We can now 
accommodate 400. General Feng 
Yuhsiang, the Christian General, is 
our firm friend and is doing much 
for us. He is using every influence 
to strengthen the Central Govern- 
ment. It is true we have many prob- 
lems but once we establish a stabil- 
ized Central Government these car 
be taken up in detail and solved. 
(Read further on page 59) 
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Westward March of America 





WENTY-FOUR years ago Ezra 
Meeker first challenged the at- 
tention of our nation to the cause 
of reblazing the old Oregon Trail. 
It is almost a household story how 
he came out of the far Northwest 
with oxteam and prairie schooner 
retracing that historic highway from 
the Pacific to the Mississippi. Thence 
over the National Pike and the Mo- 
hawk Trail his plodding oxen 
brought him on and on right 
into the throbbing heart of 
New York City. His first re- 
ception here was to be arrest- 
ed for having cattle on the 
street. Mayor Mitchell, how- 
ever, rose to the occasion, 
gave the veteran the freedom 
of the city, and with a cor- 
don of police as an escort he 
made his triumphal oxteam 
drive down Broadway. Caught 
in the trafic jam on Wall 
Street, he had to have about 
half the police force to extri- 
cate him. But he got out at 
last, and journeyed on to the 
ancestral home of the Meek- 
ers in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Thence he went to Washington, 
where he was welcomed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who warmly approved 
his effort to save the story of the 
winning of the West. 

With the remarkable resourceful- 
ness of the pioneers he symbolized, 
he kept that cause in the limelight 
up to the day when, nearly 98, he 
passed over the Great Divide, whis- 
pering to his daughter as he died, “I 
am not quite ready to go; my work 
is unfinished.” 

One or two incidents out of those 
busy years reveal the dauntless spirit 
of this typical pioneer. Just after his 
oxteam trek from ocean to ocean he 
made another trip along the Oregon 
Trail in an automobile he called 
“The Pathfinder”—this time to chart 
the historic spots along it for mark- 
ing. Reaching the place where old 
Fort Hall—a famous way-station on 
the Oregon-California Trail — was 
supposed to be, he was astounded to 
find the old post seemingly swept off 





Historical Opportunity,’ 


By HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


the face of the earth. The Snake 
River on a high-water rampage had 
obliterated it. Failing to find any 
white man who could locate the site, 
and determined that this historic 
shrine should not pass into oblivion, 
the old pioneer turned to the In- 


Excerpts from an address delivered by Dr. Howard 
R. Driggs on December 28, 1930, in New York City 
at exercises commemorative* of the one-hundredth 
birthday of Ezra Meeker. This was the closing day 
of the “Covered Wagon Centennial,” emphasis to 
which event was given by Presidential Proclama- 
tion made public on Washington's Birthday last. 
This Centennial marked the movement of the first 
wagon train from St. Louis to the Pacific North- 
west. Readers of this magazine will recall the article 
in an earlier issue by Dr. Driggs entitled “America’s 
and a subsequent article 
by David Rhys Jones under caption “The Signifi- 
cance of the First Wagon Train.’ Those two and 
the present article form excellent material for his- 
tory classes in school and for citizenship generally. 
—EDITor. 
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dians; and these helpful first Amer- 
icans did not fail him. He finally 
found one of them who as a boy 
had lived near the Fort. This keen- 
eyed Redman, left to his own re- 
sources, led the exploring party 
through the meadowy lowlands along 
the river directly to a spot among 
the taller grass. There they discov- 
ered the rectangular outlines of the 
old post. Mr. Meeker, to confirm the 
find, took a spade and began to dig. 
He was not long unearthing bits of 
iron, charcoal, fragments of pottery 
and other relics of pioneer days. 


The lost Fort Hall was found. 


T HIS incident gives concreteness to 
the fact that Ezra Meeker was no 
shallow historian. It drives home, 
too, the urgent need for decisive ac- 
tion to save the fading trails and 
historic spots linked with the mem- 
ory of our Western pioneers. It was 
to get just such action on a national 
scale that the doughty pioneer made 





at this time another dramatic stroke 
that again arrested the attention of 
America. At the age of nearly 95 he 
flew with an army pilot over the old 
trail from Washington, his home 
state, to Washington, the capital. 
The log of the pilot shows that they 
made the flight at more than 100 
miles an hour; in 1852, when he 
took his wife and babe across the 
plains in the covered wagon, 
he traveled about two miles 
an hour. As the daring vet- 
eran, whose life linked ox- 
team with airship, landed in 
Washington he was greeted 
by President Coolidge, who, 
a short time after this, gave 
official approval to a measure 
passed unanimously by Con- 
gress for the minting of a 
beautiful memorial coin to be 
be used for funding the en- 
terprise of marking the pio- 
neer trails to the West. 

During the ninety-eighth 
summer of the aged pioneer, 
his spirit of youth and adven- 
ture found outlet in creating 
what he called his “oxmo- 
bile.” On the chassis of an automo- 
bile he built, with schoolboy enthus- 
iasm, the replica of the “prairie 
schooner.” In this modernized cov- 
ered wagon he made a trip into New 
England to remind our Northeast 
of its neglected history in the far 
Northwest. 


The great work to which this 
dauntless American was clinging to 
the last was something far more 
vital than the mere marking of a 
pioneer trail. His goal was the pre- 
servation of our historical heritage. 
He strove to keep alive the spirit of 
real Americanism as it was exempli- 
fied in the lives of our pioneers, 


Whose “pilgrim feet,” 

With “stern, impassioned stress, 

A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
across a wilderness.” 


These pioneers knew no such word 
as fail. It is a cause, indeed, that be- 
longs to all America. In the making 
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of our great West, America was 
made. We add only glory to the 
revered founders of this republic to 
point out the fact that our nation 
came to its splendid self-realization 
only when the sons and daughters 
of the Revolution crossed the Alle- 
ghanies and began to carve empire 
states out of the great untamed 
commonwealth that had been won 
during our fight for freedom by 
such eaglets as George Rogers Clark. 
By the valor of these and the other 
daring Americans who carried on 
the conquest into the Farther West, 
35 stars have been added to the im- 
mortal 13. 


THE laurels for this mighty achieve- 
ment belong to every state in our 
Union. Lewis and Clark from old 
Virginia, by daring exploration, 
clinched our claim to Oregon, won 
by right of discovery by that brave 
Yankee skipper from old Rhode Is- 
land, Captain Robert Gray. It was 
three Kentucky hunters of the breed 
of Daniel Boone, who piloted Wil- 
son Price Hunt of old New Jersey 
and his overland Astorians through 
the Black Hills and the snowy Wind 
River ranges into the Valley of the 
Snake River. Jedediah Strong Smith, 
the Puritan Pathfinder from old 
New York, blazed the first trails of 
the white man across the deserts in- 
to California. Moses Austin of Con- 
necticut led the first American col- 
ony into Texas, and Sam Houston, 
born in old Virginia, leading heroes 
from every one of the Thirteen Col- 
onies, wrested the Lone Star state 
from the tyranny of Mexico. Gen. 
John C. Fremont, a native son of 





old Georgia, made the master stroke 
that won California for America; 
and Commodore Sloat of the Em- 
pire State raised the first American 
flag in the Golden State. The Utah 
pioneers, those Pilgrims of the West, 
who have made our Western deserts 
“blossom as the rose,” came from 
every state east of the Father of 
Waters. The West is truly an All- 
American creation, with a rich his- 
torical heritage that belongs to the 
youth of this nation. 


The story of the Westward march 
of America is an integral part of our 
national epic. If you would feel the 
pulse of those who made the con- 
quest of the West, follow John Coul- 
ter, a Kentucky boy, in his daring 
exploration alone, through the re- 
gions round what was once called 
“Coulter’s Hell”—now Yellowstone 
Park. Battle through the snow- 
blocked Blue Mountains with that 
brave Indian mother, Pierre Dorion’s 
wife, to save her children. Paddle 
with Jim Bridger, another boy from 
old Virginia, in his dugout canoe 
down the Bear River to the discov- 
ery of the Dead Sea of America— 
Great Salt Lake. Go with those two 
American heroines, the first white 
women to cross the Rockies—Nar- 
cissa Prentiss Whitman of New 
York and Eliza Spalding of Con- 
necticut, carrying the cross of Christ 
into old Oregon. Join in that first 
Thanksgiving held in the West, 
when the Mormon pioneers, saved 
by the seagulls from famine, poured 
out their hearts to God for their de- 
liverance from the cricket plague. 
Cheer your way with the thousands 
who toiled with hand-carts across 
the plains, singing this refrain: 








A BIRTHDAY POEM 
By AGNES AMBROSE 


HE pattern you are weaving is most fair; 
The soft warm colors form a rich design; 

A trail of beauty I have loved to share, 
Which happily enriched this life of mine. 


Eager, I read the meaning of your plan, 
Tracing with joy the deeds, the years, the friends; 
Thrilling to note that by your side I stand; 


May I be near you when the pattern ends. 
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Some must push, and some must pull 
Before we reach the Valley, O! 


Ride through a cordon of Indian 
foes for nearly a hundred miles in 
the dead of a Wyoming winter with 
“Portugee” Phillips, to bring relief 
to a beleagured garrison of soldier 
boys. These and thousands of many 
other like stories of real heroism are 
the most precious of the many rich 
contributions the West has made to 
our country. 


RGENT is the call that these 

splendidly American stories be 
taught in their vibrant verities to the 
youth of our land. As matters stand, 
our boys and girls—East and West 
—are not getting a square deal in 
their history. Their lessons in this 
basic subject are limited, sectional, 
bounded mainly on the West by the 
Alleghanies, or at best the Missis- 
sippi. Not a line would we subtract 
from the inspirational stories that 
link our hearts with Plymouth Rock 
and Independence Hall, Valley 
Forge and King’s Mountain and 
other patriotic shrines of our East, 
but to this priceless heritage would 
we add the wealth of those other 
inspiring stories that are inwoven in 
the lives of the heroes and heroines 
who carried America from our sun- 
rise lands to our realms beyond the 
Rockies. The day has come when 
this all-American history must be 
taught in all our schools. 

These are the impelling motives 
that have inspired those who have 
guided the Covered Wagon Cen- 
tennial. April 10 is a date of na- 
tional significance lifted into the 
clear by the Centennial. The birth- 
day of Oregon—May 2—is another 
date given national prominence dur- 
ing this year of commemoration. On 
that day in 1843, out at Champoeg, 
in old Oregon, a group of stalwart 
Americans, representing fourteen 
different states of the East, rose in 
the face of opposition and organized 
the first American civil government 
west of the Rockies. This vital event 
was remembered fittingly not only 
by a state-wide commemoration in 
Oregon, but by a celebration in the 
historic Astor Hotel in New York. 

Still another date given deserving 
recognition during this period of 

(Read further on page 63) 
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‘When the World Turned Honest 





HE Seven League Boots of 

Science overtook so many mar- 

vels in the latter half of the 
twentieth century that wonders 
ceased to astonish. The saying “It 
can’t be done,” died painfully and 
was forgotten. The astounding be- 
came the commonplace. It remained, 
however, for the twenty-first century 
to achieve the impossible: 
nothing less than the mak- 
ing of humanity honest. 

It all came about through 
the descent upon the earth 
of the last, or electrical 
“ring.” The aqueous “ring,” 
which was the “flood” of 
Noah’s day, being the last 
of the visible rings —or 
striated canopies—girdling 
the earth and making it 
appear to any creatures in- 
habiting other planets 
much the same as Saturn 
appears to us. 

And if the vapor ring 
made a lot of trouble for 
all living things except fish, 
the electrical deluge did 
not stop at that point, but 
made a most thorough job 
of it. 

But this is not a scienti- 
fic discussion but a sort of 
hasty and, I fear, discon- 
nected history of the happening fol- 
lowing earth’s electric bath. A more 
orderly arrangement will have to be 
left to the historians, who delight in 
post mortems and alibis. 

The immediate effect of the per- 
meation of our globe and its atmo- 
sphere with a peculiar energy, was 
to inhibit decay, banish “nerves,” 
stabilize and adjust emotion as well 
as countless other effects. Its most 
startling effect was to ban the desire 
to do wrong. It did more than that: 
it became impossible to do wrong— 
or so it seemed at the beginning. In 
other words, murder, lying, stealing, 
cheating, suddenly ceased to be. 

The ring had fallen about mid- 
night. The morning papers had all 
been put to bed and were on the 


HEY called him Padre of the Rains .. 

Yearned to the heavens ... there was peace he said 

In silver sky-ways of the night ...a wealth 
Of clear and lucent brightness aeon fed. 


BY WILL T. FITCH 


streets before dawn as usual. There 
was nothing to do but get out “ex- 
tras.” But these were slow in coming 
—the editors and their staffs being 
themselves in the grip of whatever it 
was which made them afraid to print 
anything which was not truthful. 


PADRE OF THE RAINS 
(FATHER RICARD) 


By CLaireE AVEN THOMSON 


When came the morning sun, the morning dew, 
Refreshed in spirit of the starlight’s giving, 
Calmly he walked among the multitude 
Wise in the kindliness of life and living. 


Scientist and learned astronomer 

He shall be written in the book and deep, 
But shall we not remember him as one 

W hose touch was gentle as a star-lit sleep. 


They called him Padre of the Rains... who lived 
Nor walled, nor shackled ...alien to bars 

Of rooted prejudice and binding creed... 
Not Padre of the Rains but of the Stars! 


In fact there were terrible rows 
over the first “extras,” which came 
out minus all the advertising—the 
ad. men themselves, being expert 
liars, insisting on careful rewrites of 
their copy. 


Weather reports were headed 
“Our Guess for Today”; the prize 
fight of the previous evening was 
reported as a fake by the promoters 
themselves; editorials read like con- 
fessions. 


But let us get down to business. I 
was a reporter on the tri-daily 
Quizzer. Mine was the midnight to 
6 a.m. trick, so I can tell you some- 
thing about it. 


I had just lounged into the city 


. whose eyes 


room when a queer feeling seized 
me. I felt suddenly wide awake. 
Strength flowed into me. A head- 
ache I had been trying to shake, 
was gone. I craved action. Then, 
without realizing what I was doing, 
my hands went to my pockets and 
drew out all my money. I counted 
it, then made some notes on a sheet 
of copy paper. Yes, I had 
enough and a little over. 

One of the boys who 
worked with me came in, 
looking excited. I handed 
him a dollar. 

“What's this for?” he 
asked. He was Scotch and 
I had expected him to 
grab the coin. 


“T borrowed it from you. 
Don’t you remember?” 

He laughed. “I don’t 
want it. Money don’t mean 
anything. I used to think 
that it did. I wanted every 
coin I saw. When I went 
to the bank to make a de- 
posit, my fingers itched and 
my eyes watered just to 
look at the piles of cur- 
rency.” 

“Sure,” I blatted. “I 
might as well tell you that 
I didn’t intend to pay you 
back. What’s the matter 
with us, anyway? I just have to hunt 
up all the people I owe and pay ’em 
back.” 


HAT is how it started. Together 

we rushed out to the street. A 
patrol wagon clanged up to our 
favorite speakeasy, patronized by 
all the printers. We were more than 
surprised to see Eddie, the slickest 
bootlegger in town, giving himself 
up and directing the raiding of his 
place. 


“T’ve been all wrong,” he was say- 
ing to a police sergeant. “I want 
everything cleaned up. I’ll do my 
time on the rock pile.” 

“Not if I can prevent it, ye won’t,” 
the sergeant was saying, “Ye’re a 
good scout, an ’anyway, everybody 
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has a right to drink if they want.” 

“Did you hear that?” I asked 
MacGregor. But he was handing a 
pocket flask to a policeman as I spoke 
and did not hear me. 

The cop took the flask, laughed 
and tossed it into a garbage can. 
“That’s all right, Mac. I’m off the 
stuff meself, since midnight.” 

A dark-clad man was holding to 
the officer’s sleeve. “Here, McGin- 
nis, are muh tools. Take me in, 
won’t yer? I’ve jimmied me last 
winder.” 

The officer turned. “Why, if it 
isn’t Slick, the Dip. I been lookin’ 
for ye for a long time. But no mat- 
ter .. . don’t bother me now.” 

“But I’m takin’ muh stretch, see? 
I’m goin’ straight, see?” 

“Chuck yer tools in th’ trash can, 
Slick. We’ll say no more about it. I 
don’t want t’ see ye cross th’ bay. 
G’wan wid ye.” 


ND that was the way it went 
everywhere. We hurried to- 
ward the City Hall. Already, crowds 
were on the streets, shaking hands 
with each other, paying bad debts 
or begging to be arrested. My head 
whirled with the news values of it 
all; yet it was not news. Dead before 
it was born. Everyone seemed equally 
affected. There was no surprise, no 
suspicion, no resentment anywhere. 
When dawn came, the streets were 
crowded. Traffic moved in an order- 
ly fashion. No one tried to beat the 
signals, there was no jaywalking. No 
ambulances, fire engines, taxies, 
reeled through the streets. 
Arriving at the City Hall, Mac- 
Gregor and I found its corridors 
jammed with a laughing crowd of 
bail brokers, bootleggers, burglars, 
grafters, shady citizens. No one 
knew exactly what to do now that 
they were there. The mayor, city 
council, police force, had locked 
themselves in the cells of the city 
prison and refused to come out— 
grinning through the bars as the be- 
sieging criminal element without, 
fought to get in. “First come, first 
served,” they said. “We’re guilty, so 
why not give us the first chance?” 


Y nine o’clock, carpenters, paint- 
R ers, sign writers, were building 
huge billboards in the City Hall 
square. The latest news was being 
hastily chalked up. MacGregor and 


I stood in the crowd and read them. 

Congress Repeals the Constitution 
. . . The President Resigns . . 
Members of the Senate and House 
March in a Body to Blackwell’s 
Island and Give Themselves Up 
. . . Volstead a Suicide . . . Ford 
Cuts His Cars to $1.99 . . . Mellon 
Unlocks Treasury, Disappears . . 
London: Titles Abolished, Equality 
Proclaimed. Hongkong: Chopsticks 
Out; Hundred Million Spoons Or- 
dered From New England... . 

A feature writer on our paper 
seized my arm. “The city editor 
wants you on the jump.” 

“Hello, Andy,” I said, shaking his 
hand. “Glad to see you. I'll run 
right over. Is he mad?” 

“That’s the odd thing about it. 
He isn’t. I turned in my daily article 
and he said ‘Fine!’ I had told the 
truth about him, you see. I always 
wanted to bawl him out. Of course 
I did it in a kindly spirit.” 

“You would.” 

Leaving Andy and Mac togetrer, 
I hurried to the office. Jenks, the 
city editor, grinned at me. 

“I’m raising your pay,” he said 
genially. “And I’m giving you a rov- 
ing commission to go out and drag 
in whatever interests you. We'll 
print it just as you write it.” We 
shook hands and I left him before 
he could change his mind. 


HAD never crashed the Sunday 

edition, so I started out with that 
idea in mind. But it turned out that 
there were no plots, because there 
was no evil—no brutal heroes, no 
oppressed maids. All I could do was 
to make random notes of my impres- 
sions of what had happened to the 
world. Here it is, just as it was 
printed: 

Chinamen speak what they think 
now. Diplomats are writing confes- 
sions. Statesmen are breaking down 
and crying like babies. Small boys 
do not brag or show off; little girls 
do not try to look cute and enticing. 
Radio announcers are being dragged 
from under beds. Turkey, Armenia 
and the East generally, hard hit. 
Rug merchants weep in streets be- 
cause they cannot lie to their pa- 
trons. Robber bands clamor to quit. 
British free India. Jews get Pales- 
tine. 

Writers, night watchmen, doctors 
... Just a word of explanation here: 
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Whether I mentioned it or not, 
the electrical “pacifier” so unexpect- 
edly thrust upon the world had, ac- 
cording to the scientists, destroyed 
all disease germs, all germs of decay 
along with the power to think or do 
evil. That was where the doctors 
lost out. Drug stores sold nothing 
but ice cream and lead pencils. 
Physicians could not denounce the 
agency which had deprived them of 
their business, for they must speak 
the truth. 

Judges, jurors, officials, were also 
out of a job, for it took two to make 
a legal argument. Spellbinders were 
broken-hearted, but penitent. The 
Salvation Army disbanded. There 
remained no sinners to convert, no 
poor in need of old clothes. 

John D. was giving away dollars. 
The Power Trust had signed over 
its properties to the people. Railroads 
reduced fares to streetcar size. 


Y all the rules, I should now be 
suffering from a splitting head- 
ache. But I never felt so well in my 
life. I entered a downtown store just 
to see how the new order affected 
them. 

A clerk addressed me courteously: 
“Can I... I mean, you had better 
not buy here, sir. Our goods are in- 
ferior. Blank’s, in the next block, 
have better values.” 

“I did not wish to purchase,” I 
hastened to say. 

“Oh, then have a seat here at the 
counter. I want to tell you how 
homely and disgusting you are.” 

“You look too dumb to be inter- 
esting,” I said, quite truthfully. “I 
will be going.” 

“You are quite right. I hoped you 
would not stay. Anyway, you look 
like the goofy kind who buy things 
they do not want. Please stay away.” 

A floorwalker bowed to me. 

“I see you did not purchase,” he 
said eagerly. “I hoped youwouldn’t.” 


On the street I met a doctor 
friend. He seized my hand. “As a 
brother Elk,” he said gayly, “tell me 
what is going to be the outcome of 
all this.” 

“How should I know?” I coun- 
tered. 

“You get about a lot. How does 
it strike you?” 

“Looks all right to me. Everyone 

(Read further on page 62) 
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The Real Joaquin Murietta 





called the Plaza where horse- 

trading was carried on, and the 
sandy soil in which it lay was the 
Mecca for San Francisco youths 
old enough to throw a knife blade 
into a distant peg. Horse-trading 
intervals eclipsed the excitement 
of the game, for any lad of four- 
teen was well versed in the salable 
points of a horse. Horse- 


N early days there was an area 


As Told by 
ALFONSO MASON BURNHAM 
to MARY GOODRICH 


is responsible for the killings at 
Murphys and Sonora.” : 
"So! Cae bien a’ caballo,” was 
my rejoinder, the serious charge 
diminishing in the presence of 
such apparent prowess and rare 


to the killing point. He proposed 
this time to give chase and I 
joined him. We followed the trail 
that at intervals was definitely 
marked to Jose’s sharp eye with 
the hoofs of our ranch cattle. We 
had reached the grain belt when 
two riders came toward us. One 
was Murietta, the other may have 
been Three-fingered Jack. The 
latter was not a Spaniard, 
and as rumor had it that 


manship was a necessity as 
well as an accomplishment, 
and its acquisition was be- 
gun at an early age. 

One day as I watched a 
deal betwen two traders at 
the Plaza, a dashing rider 
galloped up. His handsome 
face was framed in brown 
hair trimmed long, after the 
mode of the day, and his 
grey eyes shone with an in- 
tellectual light that con- 
trasted sharply with the dull 
and heavy-eyed Mexican 
accompanying him. His 
manner was brisk and ener- 
getic, yet carried a sugges- 
tion of gentle breeding, and 
it was this poised and pol- 


Because of highly embellished accounts that con- 
tinue to appear regarding Joaquin Murietta, and 
because I have full knowledge of the young bandit’s 
career following his alleged ignominious end, I pre- 
sent herewith the sincere facts to weigh against such 
inaccuracies. The farther from their subject do the 
years remove these enthusiastic authors, the more 
brilliantly colored have the facts become; indeed 
another name for Murietta’s wife has almost entirely 
removed the one really belonging to her. I knew the 
young Castilian too well to be deceived by the black 
head of the Mexican that early San Franciscans paid 
one dollar each to see on exhibition; I knew the 
store keeper in Los Angeles County who outfitted 
him for the return journey to Sonora, Mexico, 
weeks after Captain Love’s heroic capture; I knew 
Murietta’s nephew who gave the laugh to the grin- 
gos’ versions of the beheading. And a decade after 
the bottle exhibition in San Francisco, there was 
related to me by General Manuel Castro the nar- 
rative that was authentic death notice of Murietta 
in a Mexican revolution. 


Jack was of Irish origin, 
my conclusion was that the 
companion on that occa- 
sion was the notorious 
schemer whom Captain 
Love actually captured. 
Murietta hailed us and 
we stopped. I explained our 
errand and although he had 
not seen the retiring thieves, 
he gave us suggestions as 
to where caches in the 
mountains, harboring stolen 
stock, might be located. The 
second time his friendly 
manner and handsome face 
excited my admiration, and, 
if I could not fail to recog- 
nize the daring in his char- 


ished surface that set a stamp of 
distinction upon him. His cos- 
tume was the picturesque and easy 
riding clothes of the age and the 
dark bay horse that carried him 
was reined high with a silver- 
mounted bridle. 

I was attracted at once by the 
personality of the rider and his 
proudand gleaming mount. “Who 
is he?” I asked in the native tongue 
of the Spanish boys standing in 
the circle. 

They whispered the reply. “‘It’s 
Joaquin Murietta,—some say he 


personality. It was my introduc- 
tion to the bandit, just seven years 
my senior and the coolest and 
youngest highwayman the West 
had ever known. 


tf pe next meeting was in a 
field of grain in Sonoma 
County where I had driven with 
the Indian foreman of my father’s 
ranch. Indian cattle thieves had 
given us frequent visits and car- 
ried off bands of our stock with- 
out any serious interference on 
our part; so Jose’s ire was aroused 


acter, it did not convince me that 
mere love of cruelty lay back of 
his misdeeds. 

The misdeed became undeni- 
able crime. After our meeting in 
Sonoma County, Murietta’s pro- 
gram of murder and plunder 
grew to proportions and no longer 
was there kindly doubt about the 
authorshi p. The vengeance he had 
sworn to mete out to the men re- 
sponsible for outrages to his wife 
and his brother’s death was car- 
ried out in deadly earnest; word 
of his fearless appearance in Mo- 
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kelumne Hill saloon to the dis- 
may of the habitues and his sig- 
nature on posted notices of re- 
ward for his capture were going 
the rounds of the local world. The 
people were terrorized, and law- 
abiding citizens were roused to 
action. His capture became im- 
perative to the peace and safety 
of the community. It was the duty 
of every one to assist so far as 
possible in his apprehension. 

Murietta’s protective instinct 
for his wife was strengthened by 
their early experience on the 
Stanislaus. Their private camp, 
thereafter, was never in the rufhan 
band but many miles removed. 
There a comfortable cabin was set 
up and its existence was not re- 
vealed. 

Captain Love, working pa: 
tiently on the contradictory clews 
afforded by Murietta’s irregular 
habits, at last surprised the high- 
waymen in their camp. A hard 
night’s ride lay behind the band, 
and they were cleaning the road 
dust from the backs of theirhorses. 
Murietta stood behind his bay 
horse, restoring the sheen to its 
beautiful coat. When the squad 
appeared, he flashed one word in 
a tone calculated to reach the far- 
thermost bandit. It meant Scatter! 
And it was acted upon without 
ceremony. Murietta slipped to the 
ground and disappeared. On the 
mountain side he secured one of 
the horses always provided for 
such emergency and dashed away 
to the private camp. There he and 
his young wife made hasty prep- 
arations for a sojourn in Los An- 
geles County. 





HE capture created a stir in 

the state. San Franciscans were 
invited to view the bottled head 
of Joaquin Murietta and the hand 
of Three-fingered Jack. I went, 
paid a dollar for the privilege and 
saw most of the town either com- 
ing out or going in. There was a 
hand with three fingers preserved 
in a bottle of alcohol. In the bot- 
tle beside it was a head. But the 
hair was black, the features were 
coarse and the eyes black. Not 
Murietta. I knew this was not the 
head of Murietta, but I had no 
hearing, for the capture had 
gained its purpose. Three-fingered 
Jack was captured and the band 
was dispersed. The capture was 
none the less heroic; but I knew 
that another of the bandit gang 
had been taken in Murietta’s 
stead. Several months later I had 
positive proof of this when I met 
Murietta face to face in San Jose! 

A resolve was born of this 
meeting,—a resolve to assure my- 
self at least of the details of his 
escape and the future safety of 
the community. A year later these 
assurances were in my hand after 
a trip to Los Angeles County, 
where I saw first among the wit- 
nesses I was seeking, Murietta’s 
nephew. He gave me the facts of 
Murietta’s escape from camp and 
his retirement to Los Angeles 
relatives; and the tale included 
the determination Murietta had 
reached before Captain Love’s 
raid, to leave the state, for his 
list of victims was exhausted. So 
eager was the nephew to convince 
me of Murietta’s safety that he 
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gave me the needed evidence. 
For corroboration I was told to 
seek the storekeeper and a rancher 
across the river from Los An- 
geles; both had seen the journey 
to Mexico begun. 

Sepulvida was the name of the 
storekeeper. He told me of the 
supplies he had sold to Joaquin. 
Four mules were loaded with pro- 
visions for the journey and when 
the supplies were strapped on, he 
headed for the pass across the 
river. 

I followed the route indicated, 
crossed the river and interviewed 
the rancher, Phillipe Lugo, to 
whom Murietta had applied for 
an exchange of horses. One of 
the band they were driving before 
them had gone lame and Lugo 
made the exchange. The deal end- 
ed without any promises of secrecy 
asked or given, for Murietta was 
aware that his fellow countrymen 
would protect him so long as any 
protection was needed. 

A decade passed and the name 
of Joaquin Murietta became a 
red memory. Even if the fact that 
he and his wife were alive in far- 
away Mexico had become known, 
it was all one,—molestation was 
not feared now. His list of victims 
had been exhausted and his wrongs 
avenged. I had quite forgotten the 
problem when, a decade later, I 
met General Castro. On his word 
I received the news of Joaquin 
Murietta’s death in a Mexican 
revolution. His career closed with 
bloodshed, but it was a national 
instead of a private war that 
caused it. 
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Carmel By the Sea 
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E sat about the table and 
argued _ enthusiastically; 
Ben and Jack hotly de- 


fending the rugged beauties of the 
Tioga, Kay and I serenely clinging 
to the urban joys of the Coast Route, 
Santa Barbara and Riverside. The 
tide of discussion rose and waned, 
dwindled to a mere rehearsal of 
ways and means; both sides lost in- 
terest. Then Jack, self-consciously 
pinching at the candle nearest him, 
said with great carelessness, “How 
about Carmel?” 

With a sigh of relief we packed 
our bags and went. Having done our 
duty as conscientious Californians, 
paused and pondered its strong- 
holds of pride (and prejudice); we 
were free to turn our backs on 
the vanities of the flesh and seek 
that place of the spirit whose very 
name is Open-Sesame to mood and 
memory. 

I remember the first time Jack 
and I suggested it to Ben and Kay. 
We moved with infinite caution, ap- 
proaching the subject through the 
by-ways and hedges of an evening’s 
chat. We liked them so much; were 
so fearfully anxious not to be dis- 
appointed. Jack started from the 
vantage point of our mutual delight 
in one R. L. S., whose temporary 
lodging is the first scene of interest 


By HELEN GRAY PHILLIPS 


to the visitor in Monterey (unless, 
perchance, he has heard of Pop 
Earnest’s, in which case it is the 
second). Having landed on both 
feet, so to speak, I felt Jack pull 
himself together for the plunge. 
“And I’ve wondered,” he continued 
easily, while | held my breath, “why 
Stevenson never had more to give 
aboutCarmel. Too ill,and embroiled 
in his own dilemma,I suppose. Have 
you been there?” 

Ben and Kay looked at each other 
before Kay said, in her gentle way, 
“Oh, yes. We chose it for our honey- 
moon.” But the look was enough. 
She needn’t have said anything. 
Wherever you find that look, you 
find a true Carmelite. Grapple him 
to you with bands of steel, for time 
cannot wither nor custom stale the 
infinite hours of rare pleasure in 
store for you. 


The true Carmelite is the most 
unsocial soul alive, and a good part 
of the time the most unsociable. By 
that I mean the garrulous type of 
sociability. Not, that complete har- 
mony of enjoyment which needs only 
silence to make itself half divine. If 
a person is a Carmelite in truth, you 
may bring him from months of hard 
bargaining, or sprightly and trivial 


intercourse, and the second day find 
him lying silent and remote against 
a dune with only a flicker of the 
lips to welcome or warn. 


No so the alien. He will answer, 
“Oh,—Carmel. It’s the dirtiest place 
in the world! (With the music of 
the ages whispering through the 
pines, why begrudge the dust of 
ages in one’s shoes?) Or he will 
say, “I’ve driven through. It’s an 
artist’s colony, isn’t it?” 

And you answer helplessly, “Yes, 
I suppose it is.” 

True to our high hopes, Ben and 
Kay had not failed us, and given the 
opportunity and choice, we turned 
like true worshippers to Mecca. What 
matters it that the lavender and yel- 
low crest of dune-flowers breaking 
softly along the high, billowing 
beach-line should be trampled by the 
rude feet of an increasingly insur- 
gent public; that incorrigible lovers 
of the tidy must fence out the natu- 
ral and fill in with the neat. . . The 
sweep of ocean and sky, white curve 
of the shore, ravine-shadowed moun- 
tain slope, and black-green of the 
pines is beyond desecration. 

Luxury, prosaic and unimagina- 
tive, rolls by with bulging purse and 
golf-bag, leaving the secret places 
of wonder to those who wish to re- 
main in solitude, and marvel. 








Don't Admit Defeat 


R. W. G. SCOTT of Los Angeles and Bishop, 

submits the following from the Los Angeles 
Herald which was printed under the caption, “Don’t 
Admit Defeat.” Mr. Scott comments on the statement 
as follows: “It is good stuff, but it can be boiled down 
to the simple sentence—‘Be sure you are right, then 
go ahead’.” He continues: “Whenever things drag, I 
think of Columbus. He was forced to accept handouts 
from convent kitchens, while he was struggling with 
his plan for discovery of America.” 


DON’T ADMIT DEFEAT 


There is power and eventual success in never ac- 
knowledging defeat. With faith in coming up at last 
on the right side, blaze a path ahead and keep going. 


When uncertain, don’t rush on precipitately, but 
keep a keen gaze and advance cautiously. However, 
whether slowly or more rapidly, keep on going, edging 
in here and twisting around here, but keeping an eye 
always in the right direction. 


A steadfast heart and fixed purpose will often win 
out against great odds. Nor should there be any time 
lost in lamenting because the progress may be slow 
and the judgment at times perplexed. 

Everyone has spells of not knowing which way to 
turn. 

Earnest, consistent effort in the present, and faith in 
the future, are both necessary in order to accomplish 
the best results in any line. 
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Prince of Montalvo 





the hush of early morn at 

Montalvo. She, with all her 
voluptuous beauty, once more un- 
folded her charms for the delight of 
those within. Up the graveled 
slope that led from outer confusion 
trudged a weary visitant. The heavy 
scent of orange blossoms perfumed 


his labored breath. 


His coat was dull, unkempt; his 
feet caked with mud. Only the 
light of adventure that shone in his 
eyes salvaged him from the depths 
of an outcast; only the faith of a 
dog who seeks his master gave 
strength to his faltering footsteps. 
His was a love that brooked no de- 
nial, an offering that he could now 
lay at that master’s feet. He sank 
gratefully on the spotless porch, his 
matted coat a blotch against its 
whiteness. 


N°: SIGN of life has yet broke 


A houseman whistled merrily on 
his rounds. Things were as they 
should be. Happy, descendant of 
illustrious police dogs was soon to 
be a mother. Husky little balls of 
fur would be scampering over the 
kennels, accepting from life all del- 
icacies as their due—aristocrats of 
truest breed. Only the finest was 
worthy of Montalvo, the man 
thought. His eye lit, in absolute 
unbelief, on the shabby intruder. 
A mongrel of mongrels, with the 
shade of a thousand ancestors des- 
ecrating the tradition of perfection. 


One determined step forward, 
hand pregnant with eviction. But 
the faith that knew no obstacle ar- 
rested the gesture. No apology for 
his presence in the glance that met 
his. A calm indifference to im- 
pending evil. An ease which pre- 
cluded his right to be there. The 
houseman scratched his head in per- 
plexity, as he backed away. The 
same look of bewilderment filled 
his eyes in recounting to others that 
the animal seemed to be waiting 
for someone. “Maybe he’ll wander 
off again,” he shrugged doubtfully. 





(In Memory of Senator Phelan) 
By SADIE DOYLE 


Numberless servants hurried to 
and fro, intent on duties to be per- 
formed. No sign of recognition 
filled the brown eyes, as each 
glanced curiously in his direction. 

















He, whom he sought was evidently 
not amongst these. Calm, unobtru- 
sive he lay, almost forgotten in the 
morning sunshine. 


HE front door opened softly. 
Senator Phelan steppod forth, 
drinking in again the beauty of his 
estate, his heart thrilling anew to 


this bit of California that was his. 
Perfectly groomed, as ever, a bril- 
liant carnation at lapel reflecting his 
joyous mood. The penetrating gaze 
swept the distance of the awakening 
valley, then dropped to rest on the 
eager little form that now quivered 
at attention. 

“Who is this?” he asked, drop- 
ping into an easy chair, his eyes 
alert for the unusual. One white 
hand stroked tenderly the shaggy 
head. One grimy paw pleaded from 
the immaculate knee. 

“I don’t know” a servant apolo- 
gized. “He seemed to be waiting 
for someone. I’ll run him out now, 


if you wish.” 


He moved as if to lay a hand on 
the dog’s collar. But the animal 
nestled closer to his saviour. His 
head dropped in surrender on the 
Senator’s knee, his eyes again ex- 
pressing the belief that the decision 
would be in his favor. 

The Senator looked deep into the 
canine eyes. Perhaps, he saw some- 
thing there denied you and me. 
Something of an inner beauty that 
glorified the common clay. 

“Were you looking for someone, 
Dog?” he asked gently. “Am I the 
one you seek?” A rough tongue 
caressed his hand in silent gratitude. 
The Senator called him “Prince”. 


That is the story of how Prince, 
the cur who adopted Senator Phe- 
lan for his master came to Mon- 
talvo. And, that is why for many 
years this queer black specimen 
graced the place of honor at his 
side. A one man dog, attached 
solely to his master. As years slip- 
ped by, the dignity of a great love 
softened the contours of his ugli- 
ness. 

Distinguished guests tripping by, 
wondered perhaps at the incongru- 
ity of his presence in the midst of 
splendor. Many of them, not 


knowing his history, went away cha- 
grined no doubt, because with all 
their affluence, they could not dup- 
licate the unusual breed 
Senator’s Prince. 


of the 
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A. R. CLIFTON, EDITOR 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR THRIFT AND CONSERVATION 





comprehensive survey of thrift 

and conservation activities in 
California schools. The data secured 
were assembled and a bulletin en- 
tntled “Thrift Teaching in the Cali- 
fornia Schools” was sent to all mem- 
bers of the association. September 
last the secretary addressed an in- 
quiry to school superintendents, 
principals, class teachers and others 
as to progress made in thrift and 
conservation during recent months; 
the types of work found most bene- 
ficial; how the regular classwork has 
been enriched through the introduc- 
tion of problems and projects of 
thrift, and difficulties encountered by 
the teachers. Most of those reached 
by the inquiry are using as a guide 
the “Outline of the Course of Study 
in Thrift Education.” 

Space will permit inclusion here 
of brief excerpts only of a few re- 
plies. These will typify the advances 
made in the more progressive 
schools. Quoting from a report sent 
by John B. Monlux, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Los Angeles city schools 
and member of the official staff of 
the Los Angeles Banks School Sav- 
ings Association: 

“While we stress the saving of money 
and the great necessity for young people 
learning to save, this is only a small part 
of the thrift work that we are doing in 
the schools. We consider this work in its 
various ramifications so very important 
that it is made a part of the grading of 
pupils on the citizenship side of the re- 
port card. We are laying constant stress 
upon ‘respect for property; care of books, 
furniture and buildings; care of own 
property; consideration for the property 
of others; recognition of the value of 
time.’ We dwell, too, upon the proper 
spending of money, the development of 
health and the proper use of leisure time. 
I believe that we are doing all along the 
line of thrift and conservation education 
that can reasonably be expected of us. 
This thrift course of study has been car- 
ried on regularly in our schools for the 
last eight or ten years.” 


Mr. Monlux points out that the 
school savings have reached (June 
30, 1930) a total of $1,561,247, the 
number of active accounts having 


G coon two years ago there was a 


mounted to 72,179. Belief is ex- 
pressed in the report that the $2,- 
000,000 mark will have been reached 
by the end of the year. 


A. J. Gray, Supervisor of the Los 
Angeles Banks School Savings As- 
sociation, reports 268 elementary and 
23 junior high schools operating 
school savings. Each school has an 
average of 17 classrooms with 36 
pupils per room, and each class con- 
tains 15 active bank savers, with an 
average of $21.31 on deposit in the 
bank. 


ROM the report of the superin- 

tendent of schools of Alameda 
County, David E. Martin, the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 


“Permit me to say, in all sincerity, 
that the matter of thrift and character 
building are inseparably linked. One isa 
concomitant of the other. Thirty-six 
years’ work in education, and almost 
twenty-six years as a parent, has proven 
the truth with respect to the linkage of 
these two. In your present position, if you 
could do no more than this, drive home 
the truth of the inseparability of thrift 
education as fundamental in character 
education, you have not lived in vain. The 
greatest weakness of all people who work 
for a salary, and teachers perhaps more 
than all people in other vocations, is that 
they have no definite systematic plan of 
saving. I am aghast at the financial con- 
dition of teachers with large salaries who 
are utterly without responsibilty for any 
other person than themselves. If they 
could be taught to be thrifty, there would 
not be the need for a teachers’ pension, 
which now exists and always will exist, 
unless we train the coming generation 
differently.” 


ANFORD M. ANDERSON, 
President-Manager of the Peo- 
ple’s Building -& Loan Association 
of Inglewood, whose organization 
cooperates fully in the work done by 
Superintendent George M. Green 
and corps of teachers, writes in ap- 
preciation of what the California 
Association for Education in Thrift 
and Conservation is accomplishing. 
The report says: 
“We annually conduct a thrift poster 


contest in the grammar schools of our 
city, and also a thrift oratorical contest 
in the high school. We have had the 
finest cooperation with the factulty of 
both schools, and I would, therefore, be 
pleased to have you mail to me any 
booklets or circulars that you may put 
out from time to time. Will also kindly 
ask you to tell me how I can obtain a 
subscription to the Thrift Magazine, which 
I understand is published by the Ameri- 
ican Society for Thrift.” 


HE report from the Glendale 
T schools. Richardson D. White, 
superintendent, states that the con- 
tinuance of school savings has been 
made possible through the hearty 
cooperation of the banks represent- 
ed in the Glendale Clearing House. 
These banks paid all expenses of 
operating the system. The report 
continues: 

“The results are certainly gratifying 
and furnish a very strong indication of 
the interest which children will take in 
saving when properly taught. The sys- 
tem not only gives the children an oppor- 
tunity to start a bank account, but also, 
through posters and through actual les- 
sons given by the director and by the 
teachers under her instruction, teaches the 
children thrift through the proper care of 
their own property and of the property 
of the school. Its greatest accomplish- 
ment, of course, is the inculcation of the 
habit of saving.” 


Miss Anna L. La Grange, school 
banking director for Glendale, re- 
ports 7,474 accounts with a net bal- 
ance of $54,590.23 and interest 
amounting to $1,385.77, with 2,796 
new. accounts during the year. 


“It is very gratifying to find,” says the 
director, “so many of those who started 
banking at the very first are still con- 
tinuing.” Miss La Grange says further: 
“We have those who save throughout the 
year to withdraw for a vacation, also for 
parents who need the money. The great 
majority are saving for further education, 
which we heartily encourage.” 


Superintendent White writes: 


“We try to teach thrift and conserva- 
tion also in the care which we require the 
children to take in the handling of pub- 
lic property such as books, school furni- 


(Read further on page 62) 
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Etchings and Charcoals 


(From page 38) 


members Yerba Buena and its 
early song birds—gardens that 
are of the past, the present and, 
assuredly of an increasingly in- 
teresting future. Another mecca 
lies across the bay, where are the 
cultivated acres that were once 
the broad fields of early Pied- 
mont ranchers and the rich duck 
marshes of Oakland; and on the 
hills near San Jose where are 
wealthy estates that have succeed- 
ed the maize and barley lands of 
the departed Indian. Now gar- 
dens of extraordinary beauty 
spread over these districts, ready 
for the artist’s brush to preserve 
them for all time, and in many of 
them Edson Newell is a familiar 
figure. From one of them he has 
seized at its height a blanket of 
roses which nature has thrown 
over a garden wall; from another 


the pool in which pink, white and 
yellow aquatic lilies are guarded 

















by the bronze faun from an im- 
water where a white birch tree is 
reflected; here the sunken garden 
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ported market, or a spot in the 
of more than floral interest, where 
the lord of the garden has worked 
out a curious story in oriental 
history, and there a hedge of 
waxy coprosma or a barbered 
choisia ternata. Trees and shrub- 
bery share the studies with archi- 
tectural interest that the etcher 
has been quick to perceive. Many 
corners of such areas have gone 
into greeting cards, and the gal- 
leries at Gump’s and Paul Elder’s 
in San Francisco have studies of 
Mr. Newell’s on display. 


The results of such an art, 
made of familiar and loved mate- 
rial, are satisfying and, until sun- 
light and the fragrance of blos- 
soming things may be captured 
by the artist and set upon his 
drawing board, no more can be 
asked of him. Reproductions that 
charm and convince one of the 
floral setting of a garden-minded 
world have reached the peak. 








Can the Writer Function in California? 


R. FREDERICK O’BRIEN, 

author of White Shadows in 
the South Seas and other books, in 
addressing the Section on Literature 
of the Commonwealth Club on the 
topic “Can the Writer Function in 
California?” said recently: 

“The California writer can func- 
tion here only in so far as the natu- 
ral advantages of climate, scenic 
beauty, and a contemplative, peace- 
ful atmosphere are considered. The 
disadvantages lie in the great dis- 
tance between California and the 
publishing centers. It is imperative 
for the writer to be in actual touch 
with editors and publishers. Will 
and Wallace Irwin had to seek East- 
ern fields to function as they should. 
The same was and is true of many 
others: Genevieve Taggard, Jimmy 
Hopper, Peter Kyne, and I—to 


FREDERICK O’BRIEN 
Notes by PERCY B. KINNEY 


mention only a few—have had to 
live long enough in New York to 
firmly establish a desirable publish- 
ing connection and then return at 
intervals to properly maintain that 
connection. 

“California is an ideal land, espe- 
cially around San Francisco, for 
writers to live in, but it lacks the 
great stimulus of many writers herd- 
ing together and meeting at odd 
times for mental comparisons and 
literary shoulder-rubbing. In New 
York they congregate in large num- 
bers, and these meetings help im- 
mensely to clear the minds of indi- 
vidual writers from an unconscious 
belief in their own monopoly of 
ideas—a most salutary lesson. The 
mental stimulus resulting from fre- 
quently matching minds and wits 
with fellow-writers is of the most 


incalculable value. Apart from the 
great Eastern cities, the MacDowell 
colony at Peterboro, Vermont, of- 
fers a summer (or all-year) home 
for artists and writers at negligible 
cost, and here is another mental- 
potlatch stamping ground for those 
who create. Beside myself, I found 
many writers there who loved not 
only the place itself, but its atmos- 
phere. Among others there were 
Thornton Wilder, Willa Cather and 
Zona Gale. California needs such 
an artists’ colony, or at least a meet- 
ing place for writers, for an excuse 
to bring them together. The San 
Francisco Bay region at the present 
time is full of good writers—it re- 
mains for some personality or idea 
to bring them together for mental 
exchange and stimulation; and this 
(Read further on page 57) 
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Books and Writers 





THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW—By Washington 
Irving. Edition de Luxe, Limited 
to 229 Copies. Printed by Charles 
H. Falk, San Francisco. 


NOTHER fine printer must be 

included in the goodly num- 
ber already credited to San Fran- 
cisco. Only Charles H. Falk, who 
has designed and reprinted Wash- 
ington Irving’s “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” is a linotype oper- 
ator instead of a handcraft work- 
man. He has used 10 point Cloister, 
Old Style, type and has spaced and 
justified the pages in a most artistic 
and beautiful manner. This makes 
the texi the outstanding feature of 
the book. The composition itself, 
especially the close, even spacing, is 
the chief merit. 

A monotone shadow border made 
to include the two opposite pages 
adds much to the’ general effect. 
These and the wood cuts were done 
by Judson L. Starr. Deckle-edged, 
Arnold Handmade Paper and an 
exquisite bit of gold stamping on 
the cover completes a very satisfac- 
tory binding ensemble. 

Almost anything is possible with 
handset types, but it is quite another 
story when a big complicated ma- 
chine is employed. Charles H. Falk 
knows how to tell this other story 
exceedingly well. He has followed 
the best traditions of the handcrafts- 
men and has mastered some of his 
favorite practices. 

—Frona Eunice Wait Colburn. 





MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRIT- 
ING—By Ernest Brennecke, Jr., 
Lecturer in English, Columbia 
University, and Donald Lemen 
Clark, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University. The 


Macmillan Company. 


O much has been written about 

the writing of the short story 
that one may well ask why so little 
help has been offered to the writer 
of articles. “Magazine Article Writ- 
ing,” by a lecturer and an associate 
professor of one of the best-known 


universities in the country, one that 
has done much to disprove the old 
definition that “a university is a 
place where nothing useful is 
taught,” develops the process from 
the inception of the article to its 
placing. “Getting the Article Into 
Print,” Chapter 9, containing “Why 
Articles Are Rejected,” will receive 


first attention from many readers, . 


but the wiser ones will begin at the 
beginning and clear the ground in 
the first eighty pages, plan the ar- 
ticle in the next twenty, and then 
write the first draft. 

Part Two, the discussion of article 
types, will enable many to see their 
objectives and will clear up all sorts 
of difficulties. The book is excep- 
tionally valuable in its directness, its 
practical application to the subject 
in hand, its conciseness, and its 
readable quality. 

—Laura Bell Everett. 





ROADSIDE MEETINGS—By 
Hamlin Garland. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 475 pages. 
Price $3.50. 


OOKS by Hamlin Garland are 

eagerly read. “Roadside Meet- 
ings” is a worthy successor to such 
books as “Trail Makers of the Mid- 
dle Border,” “A Son of the Middle 
Border,” and others of the Middle 
Border series. In “Roadside Meet- 
ings,” Hamlin Garland has given us 
in intensely gripping fashion some 
of the intimate associations with the 
great literary lights of the last four 
or five decades. He has been on 
familiar terms with such notables as 
Lowell, Walt Whitman, John Bur- 
roughs, Kipling, Whitcomb Riley, 
Eugene Field, Joaquin Miller, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, George Bernard 
Shaw, Mark Twain, Henry James, 
and others whose names are known 
to the uttermost corners of the 
world. The book consists of 37 
chapters, and, including as it does 
bits of experience, scraps of conver- 
sation, excerpts from various writ- 
ings and impressions of personalities, 
it forms a distinct contribution for 
the student of literature and is in- 


teresting in the extreme to the gen- 
eral reader. But not alone is it 
valuable in the light it throws upon 
the various writers and literary men 
that figure in its pages. In no better 
way could one acquire a picture of 
the works of Hamlin Garland him- 
self, from the days of his literary 
beginnings down to the present. 
Fortunate indeed is the individual 
who can possess himself of a copy 
of “Roadside Meetings.” The book 
is delightfully bound with beautiful 
type faces and a full-page frontis- 
piece, sketched in black and white, 
of the author. The decorations in 
the book are by Constance Garland. 

—A. H. C. 





OREGON TRAIL BLAZERS—By 
Fred Lockley. The Knickerbocker 
Press, New York. 


THs is the third Oregon book 

written by Fred Lockley in which 
the author relates the blazing of 
trails to Oregon by trader, mission- 
ary and settler. In the first chapter 
he tells about “Ghost Cities of the 
West,” towns that were once favorite 
camping places for eager throngs 
hurrying southward from the Wil- 
lamette Valley to the gold diggings 
of California. Another chapter deals 
with John Ledyard, that indefatig- 
able explorer who aroused the in- 
terest of Thomas Jefferson in ex- 
ploring the Oregon country. Captain 
Robert Gray, who discovered the 
Columbia River in 1792, named it 
for his ship, and the first American 
ship to visit Honolulu was this same 
Columbia, in command of Captain 
Gray. The exploration of the great 
American continent was something 
deeply cherished by that astute 
statesman, Thomas Jefferson. His 
was the spacious design of a conti- 
nent to be kept inviolate for Ameri- 
can freedom. He saw the fruition of 
his efforts in the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. President Jefferson wrote 
with his own hand the instructions 
for the guidance of Captain Lewis, 
who led the expedition. Captain 
Lewis chose for his associate William 
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Rogers Clark; then there were 20 
soldiers, 11 voyageurs and 9 fron- 
tiersman who were members of the 
party. 

The result of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition was the creation of keen 
interest in the Oregon country. A 
brigade of trappers set out in the 
spring to establish trading posts. 
John Jacob Astor founded Astoria, 
which he believed would become the 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 

Dr. John McLoughlin was sent to 
the Oregon country. He arrived at 
Fort George, as the British termed 


Astoria, in the fall of 1824. Dr. Mc- ° 


Loughlin was the chief factor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Furs were 
shipped to Montreal, then to Lon- 
don, while goods used for trade 
with Indians were shipped each 
spring from London and arrived in 
Montreal during the summer and 
sent: the following spring in 90- 
pound parcels for distribution to the 
trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. A chapter is devoted to 
Hall Jackson Kelly, who may be 
called the father of the Oregon emi- 
gration movement. 

Jedediah S. Smith belongs to 
that period of exploration and dis- 
covery of the West. He brought 
the first party of white men into the 
Willamette Valley by way of south- 
ern Oregon 101 years ago. He was 
an unusual young man, quiet in man- 
ner; his voice was low but he had 
dauntless courage. He prepared a 
number of maps showing the geog- 
raphy in detail of hitherto unknown 
districts. Closing chapters of the 
book deal with Jason Lee, mission- 
ary, and Marcus Whitman, path- 
finder and patriot. 

—Grace Talbot Hadley. 





AMBER TO AMPERES—By Er- 
nest Greenwood. Harper & Bros., 
New York. 332 pages. Price $4. 


HE title of this volume might 

indicate a book of technical na- 
ture and one ill-adapted to the gen- 
eral reader. Such is not the case. 
While scientific in its foundation, it 
is popular in treatment and shows 
accurately the application and devel- 
opment of electricity to the modern 
world. Mr. Greenwood is the author 
of such books as “Aladdin, U.S.A.” 
“Prometheus, U. S. A.,” “Edison: 


Clark, youngest brother of General | 


The Boy—The Man,” etc. And he 
has in this volume undertaken to 
bring out the salient points in scien- 
tific and technical development in 
the language of the layman. 

. There are in the volume 18 chap- 
ters under such suggestive headings 
as—to choose a few at random: The 
Philosopher’s Stone; The First Civil- 
ized American; Science, Democracy, 
and Frogs’ Legs; The God in the 
Machine; Civilization, Light, and 
the Electric Arc; Corraling the In- 
candescent Lamp; The Electric Tele- 
graph; Electrical Speech; Out of the 
Air; Old Man River. Under these 
entrancing captions, the author 
brings to the reader stories as fas- 
cinating as any fiction could possibly 
be. The entire story of electricity 
from its earliest discovery to the 
modern electrical age is unrivaled. 
All, in light of the men who have 
made its use so vital to us all, for 
example: Watt, Faraday, Gilbert, 
Franklin, Morse, Bell, Marconi, Edi- 
son, and others. The volume is well 
illustrated and admirably printed 
and bound. —A. H. C. 





THE COLUMBIA UNVEILED—- 
By M. J. Lorraine. The Times- 
Mirror Press, Los Angeles, 446 
pages. Price $3. 


HE Columbia River is one of the 

sat rivers of the world. Until re- 
cently little has been known of it, 
and even today, with the exception 
of travelers and explorers, the aver- 
age reader is quite unfamiliar with 
the Columbia and the territory 
through which it flows. Taking its 
rise in the mountains of Canada, it 
flows north through British Colum- 
bia, with the Selkirks on either side, 
and turns in a “U” to the south- 
ward until it reaches the boundary 
of the United States; thence south- 
west and west in a bend to the north, 
and again coming south to the region 
about Walla Walla, Washington. 
From here it begins to broaden out 
and flows in a generally westerly 
direction to its mouth at Astoria, a 
distance of some 1,500 miles. 

Mr. M. J. Lorraine, the author of 
the present volume, an engineer of 
eminence and a lover of the out-of- 
doors, determined to make the trip 
by boat from the source to the 


mouth of the Columbia. This he did - 


when 67 years of age, “The Colum- 
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bia Unveiled” being the result of 
this trip. “I had always been inter- 
ested in the Columbia River,” says 
Lorraine, “due mainly to the fact 
that one of my ancestors, Samuel 
Brown, was one of the six Boston 
merchants who outfitted the expedi- 
tion that discovered the mouth of 
the river.” It will be remembered 
that in the early days it was known 
there was a great river in the north- 
west country, spoken of in general 
terms as “The River of the West.” 
Later the name was changed to the 
“Oregon,” by Captain * Jonathon 
Carver, who, in 1756, attempted to 
reach it by a trip across the conti- 
nent, but failed in his undertakings. 
David Thompson, in the employ of 
the Northwest Company, explored 
the Columbia in 1807. From that 
date until the successful attempt of 
Mr. Lorraine, no one navigated the 
river through its entire length. 

Says the author: “Almost anyone 
makes the mistake in stressing the 
travel and adventure of my trio 
which I consider but incidental. I 
intended the book to be historical! 
and educational and wrote it to en- 
lighten a deplorably ignorant public 
in regard to one of the majestic 
streams of North America.” When 
it is considered that Mr. Lorraine 
at the age of 67, in a 17% foot 
canoe, designed and ‘built by him- 
self, and alone and unaided, nego- 
tiated one of the wildest streams in 
the world, a distance of 1,400 miles, 
shooting 107 rapids, 35 in Canada 
and 72 in the United States, and 
came out at the mouth of the river 
without serious mishap, we can well 
agree that he thereby accomplished 
a feat that should go down in 
history. 

While it is true that the book was 
written as a distinct contribution to 
historical and scientific knowledge, 
it is nevertheless gripping in its in- 
terest throughout in descriptions of 
scenery and in incidents connected 
with the trip over dangerous cur- 
rents, treacherous rapids, shooting 
cascades, and steering through rocks 
and breakers. 

We have before us a letter of 
date April 2, 1930, written by a 
trained mountaineer who, with three 
companions, two of them experi- 
enced rivermen, made the trip over 
the Big Bend Section of the river, 
(Read further on page 60) 
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A Visit to Lincoln Cathedral 





to visit different European cities, 

and study some of their magnifi- 
cent cathedrals. For the most part 
they are situated in the busy sections 
of the towns, are surrounded by 
modern buildings, and form a strik- 
ing contrast to everything around 
them. The Cologne Cathedral, for 
:xample, stands opposite the railway 
station. 


|: has recently been my pleasure 


Such is not the case with Lincoln 
Cathedral, it being situated in a 
comparatively small town surround- 
ed by a charming area of English 
countryside. The two mighty towers 
of the cathedral easily dominate the 
landscape. 


One cannot look at the glorious 
piling up of masonry without great 
admiration of the builders of the 
Middle Ages. They knew the in- 
tricacies of constructing a magnifi- 
cent edifice. As you stroll through 
the cathedral, objects of interest 
meet your eyes on every hand. The 
pulpit bears a large brass sign with 
the following message engraved 
thereon: 


“This pulpit once stood in the 
church of Saint Mary (erected by 
the help of Queen Anne and the 
Duke of Marlborough) for the use 
of the English there resident, but 
when the church was demolished, 
the pulpit was presented to Lincoln 
Cathedral by A. C. Benson, master 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
in memory of his father, Edward 
White Benson, Chancellor of Lin- 
coln, 1872-1877.” 


The main altar was magnificent: 
two women were placing vases of 
beautiful flowers on it in anticipa- 
tion of the Sunday services. In the 
south transept there was a small 
chapel which contained three altars, 
one dedicated to the army, a second 
one to the Royal navy, and a third 
to the Royal air force. These altars 
were decorated in a splendid man- 
ner with a red silken altar cloth for 
the army, a blue one for the navy, 
and a white and blue one for the 
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air force. From the roof were hang- 
ing lettered banners of many cam- 
paigns. There was the following 
tribute engraved on a brass tablet 
to the restorer of the chapel: 


“To the dear memory of Major 
Edward Lancelot Edwards, who died 
at Boulogne of wounds received in 
action near Ypres while command- 
ing the Ist Battalion, the Lincoln- 
shire Regiment. He commanded the 
Barracks at Lincoln from 1910 to 
1914, and it is largely to his sym- 
pathy and interest that this chapel 
owes its restoration.” 


The wording of this memorial is 
typical of those of thousands through- 
out the length and breadth of Eng- 
land. The loss from the war is so 
great that it at first bewilders the 
visitor from overseas. 


Here is a tablet to mark the man 
who fell in the Indian Mutiny, the 
South African campaign, the Pun- 
jaub, and in fact every war in which 
the British arms have participated 
for the last fifty or sixty years. 


In one corner of the chapel was 
the Roll of Honor, a large book con- 
taining the names of 7,050 men from 
Lincolnshire who gave their lives in 
the World War. Think of these 
7000 young men who, but for no 
apparent reason, might have been 
enjoying the marvelous summer sun 
and bracing air this very morning. 
The most cogent arguments against 
war are the war monuments one sees 


everywhere in England. And more 
effective far than the finest sculptur- 
ing is the list of dead which their 
memorials contain. Every name in- 
scribed in stone or bronze cries out 
against war. 


A long steep flight of well-worn 
steps leads up to the highest tower 
of the cathedral. From this point of 
vantage a superb view of the sur- 
rounding country can be obtained. 
At your feet lie the lower portions 
of the cathedral, then the red-brick 
houses with red tiled roofs of the 
town, then a small river with spark- 
ling surface skirting the town and 
beyond all this, the golden wheat 
fields ready for the harvest. 





Can the Writer Function in 
California? 
(From page 54) 


Literary Section of the Common- 
wealth Club is the nearest and best 
approach to it I have yet seen. Car- 
mel is both admirable and expen- 
sive. What is needed is the organi- 
zation of some sort of a center 
wherein and whereby young men 
and women who give promise of lit- 
erary ability of a marked order may 
be encouraged and supported— 
morally, if not financially.” 


Mr. O’Brien gave a vivid and re- 
markably entertaining account of 
his own extraordinary picturesque 
literary life and adventures in the 
seven countries where he went in 
search of material for his famous 


books. 

















The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 
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A Share in 

the Earnings 
of 30 Great 
Corporations 


now open to 
every investor 


ARGE investors have always 
found good common stocks, if 
bought outright in proper balance 
and diversification, a safe and 
highly profitable holding. This is 
the basic idea of the fixed trust— 
to diversify the investor’s funds 
among a large number of leading 
stocks and then allow principal and 
income to grow with the country. 


Super-Corporations of America 
Trust Shares is a fixed trust with 
a portfolio of 30 high-grade stocks, 
all listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. These shares offer, 
among other advantages, safety, 
marketability, liberal return and at- 
tractive possibilities of profit. They 
are so moderately priced as to be 
within the reach of everyone, and 
both large and small investors find 
them equally well suited to their 
needs. Send for circular B-1230. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Investment Securities Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
(Established in 1882) 


























The antiseptic, soothing powder for 
the feet in a handy and convenient 
container for the dressing table 
and traveling bag. Sold everywhere 
or sent by mail for 60c in stamps. 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LE ROY, N. Y. 


Allen's Foot: Ease 
[ & IN THE SHAKER TOP TIN 
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Poets of Our Southern Frontier 
(From page 42) 


and desires of those classes. His 


position in American poetry is’ 


assured because of these things. 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood 
may not have the Congo boom of 
Lindsay or the Chicago clang of 
Sandburg but he does have the 
strength and understanding of 
the desert coupled with emotional 
expression that puts Chicago and 
the Congo in the background. 


O UR last entry is Helen Hoyt 
(Mrs. W. W. Lyman). Miss 
Hoyt was formerly an associate 
editor of ‘Poetry, A Magazine of 
Verse,” in which she served with 
more than ordinary distinction. 


Helen Hoyt is the author of 
two books of poetry: “Apples 
Here in My Basket”’ and “Leaves 
of Wild Grape.” 


This poet’s work reminds one, 
in a way, of Elizabeth Browning’s 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
Miss Hoyt has not patterned her 
work after the earlier poet, but 
she does show the same qualities: 
poetry that is intensely emotional 
and delicate. That Miss Hoyt is 
extremely sensitive is apparent 
throughout her work. Her’s is a 
poetry of reactions . . . the world 
comes to her instead of her going 
to the world. Her work is marked 
by its exactness and concentration. 


It seems to be a custom in 
America to bestow laurels only 
upon the men poets; one hears 
little or nothing of our women 
poets despite their great number 
and the excellent work of some. 
Undoubtedly, though, we are all 
agreed that Edna St. Vincent 
Millay and Sara Teasdale are our 
leading poets. Perhaps not as uni- 
versally but just as truly, Helen 
Hoyt is deserving of equal honor 
and recognition. Her “Leaves of 
Wild Grape” is certainly the equal 
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of a collection of poems by any 
woman of America. 


‘id may be pointed out that the 
weakness in Southwestern and 
Western poetry is lack of literary 
critics, editors and reviewers who 
have so at heart the interests of 
poets in these sections as to let 
the rest of America know about 
them. It will take courageous 
critics and writers to gain for West- 
ern America an equal literary foot- 
ing with the East. The East has 
never learned that the West has 
grown up. Moreover, since the 
days of Whittier, et al, America 
has believed that the greatest 
writers are either born in the East 
or are there by adoption. To the 
East the idea of a Western litera- 
ture is ridiculous. We predict that 
the mere suggestion of Robinson 
Jeffers as a qualified running mate 
for E. A. Robinson will arouse a 
wheezy New England grunt of 
indignation. 

No attempt is made here to 
place Southwestern poetry in ad- 
vance of Eastern poetry; no 
Southwestern poet has been ad- 
vanced as the leader of contem- 
porary American poets. In spite 
of these assertions there will, we 
fear, be some Easterners who will 
accuse us of sectionalism. In such 
event we declare that the accusa- 
tion is not only untrue, but that 
if it were true we would be entitled 
to pardon, for nowhere has sec- 
tionalism in American literature 
been more noticeable than in the 
East. Since such conditions do 
unquestionably still exist, we hold 
the East should forget her own 
sectionalism and become for the 
first time truly American and Na- 
tional in her literary outlook and 
affiliations and accord the South- 
west and West the place that is 
justly theirs in American litera- 
ture: a place equal to that held by 
the East. 
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Chang Po Ling 
(From page 44) 
The Chinese have great self control; 
they have great capacity for suffer- 
ing; they are hard workers and they 
are able to cooperate so that once | 








: 
we secure a stabilized Central Gov- | 
’ 


ernment we will go forward in a way 
that will surprise the world. Prac- a. 
tically all of our leading generals | 


are promising allegiance to the ) 
Nationalist Government. They are a ah § & A rk 
working out plans to disband their | 
armies. This will release a large | 
number of able workers to do road 
work or other constructive work. / 
In place of having a large number 
of armies we will have, as in the 
United States, centralized military 
authority and one army. Among the 
generals who are working toward 
this end are: Feng Yuhsiang, Yen 
Pasay gg 3m - Chi-sen, 
Chian ai-shek. You, of course, 

ner newspaper man, know the Featuring Southern 
elements of strength that these vari- 


ous generals control. Cookin g 


To come back to our university, 
I wish you could visit us and hear 
our band, see our boys playing ice 
hockey, or in summer, swimming or 


boating; see our boy scouts in action R 
or watch our older students engage 94 Third Avenue 


in Chinese fencing or boxing; see SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
our football team in action or watch ‘ 
our girls playing basketball or volley 
ball. And I wish also that I could 
show you the many cups and prizes 
won by our students. There was a 
day when the wealthy Chinese young 
men thought it undignified to en- 
gage in physical sport; but today 
you will see the sons of generals and 
of influential men and the sons of 
poor men striving together in cross- 
country running, on the football 






























































field and in other sports, for they “AS IN THE BEGINNING” 
have learned that to compete with 
the other nations they must have not BY EDITH ELDEN ROBINSON 
only scholarship but physical stamina 
and alertness. We find that these RONIC quirks in veins of men 
sports and games teach our students IT . 7. 
the value of cooperative effort and Make them as in the origin; 
what you call ‘team work.’ Our Fine culture is a thin veneer, 


students are intensely loyal not only 
to our school and what it stands for, 
but to their native land as it once “SociaL SCIENCE.” 


was and as it, with their help, will 
be.” 


Alas! the real man lies quite near. 
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Books and Writers 


(From page 56) 


negotiated by Mr. Lorraine, as were 
all other parts of the stream, alone 
and unaided. Says this writer: “On 
our trip were two experienced river- 
men thoroughly familiar with the 
Big Bend Section of the river, and 
when I think of you (Lorraine) 
making this trip alone, not only this 
section but the entire length of the 
Columbia River, I can say with all 
honesty you have my utmost respect 
for accomplishing a most difficult 
task.” This writer goes on to state 
that the descriptions given by Mr. 
Lorraine are true to life; the author 
“has not allowed imagination to 
color the truth which would be the 
natural tendency in telling about 
such a trip.” 

The book is well illustrated 
throughout with full-page halftones, 
many of them from photographs 
taken by the author, and there is 
added a valuable map showing the 
course of the Columbia and the 
country through which it flows. 
Considering the importance of the 
Pacific Northwest and the part 
played by the Columbia River in 
the development of this region, the 
book is eminently worth while, both 
for the general reader and the one 
interested in history, science and 
travel, as well as the one who sees 
in terms of industrial and commer- 
cial progress. 

A limited edition of the book 
only has been printed. They should 
be ordered of M. J. Lorraine, 114 
South Cordova Street, Alhambra, 
California. —A. H. C. 


FESTIVAL — By Struthers Burt. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price $2.50. 


N attractive book, interesting 

and readable, one of the few 
books worth keeping on the fiction 
shelf. A book with background, 
Philadelphia, Italy, New York. 

William Dorn Griffiths, fifty, re- 
tiring from business, after thirty-two 
years of it, was going to rest and 
have a good time, do some of the 
things he had always wanted to do. 
Outwardly, he was the personifica- 
tion of “Stability, Security and Sat- 
isfaction,” but “like all normal men 
he had noticed women ever since he 
had had eyes to see, and on the 
whole his behavior had been normal 
—that is to say, his thoughts about 
women for the most part had been 
fairly bad and his actions for the 
most part, singularly good” . . . he 
was walking to his home in De 
Lancey Place, but it was only half 
past five, and an April evening and 
this new freedom, so he went to see 
Elsie Holt, in her peach-colored 
drawing room. 

Delia, Dorn’s wife, was dressing 
for dinner . . . the reader is intro- 
duced to her as she steps from her 
tub and emerges from her black- 
and-cream bathroom like a “cloud 
of whiteness.” 

Delice, their daughter, had mar- 
ried a Rezzonica and was now an 
Italian princess . . . the story re- 
volves about Delice who finds life 
a bit bewildering as a Rezzonica, so 
she comes home suddenly and un- 
expectedly. The episodes of her life 
and their effect upon her retired 
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The Leading Book Store West of Chicago 
EVERYTHING MODERN AND STANDARD IN STOCK 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 

—_ 


The Sather Gate Book Shop 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


2271 TELEGRAPH AVE. 
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banker-father comprise the plot de- 
veloped by actions and lively dia- 
logue. 

Then there is Graeme Borden . . . 
“charming physically, anyhow, with 
his brown crisp hair, his intelligent 
brown eyes, his thin, humorous 
mouth,” madly in love with Delice. 

Later there is a picture of Lambert 
Osgood, the portrait painter,“ drunk, 
in a large, black-bearded, black-eyed 
way,” with whom Dorn had picked 
up a long-abandoned friendship and 
it is from Lambert’s letter to Dorn 
that the reader gets an idea of just 
why the book is titled: “Festival.” 
In this letter Lambert says: 

“Life’s a pageant, a fete cham- 
petre, a Twelfth Night. . . . Life’s a 
fiesta, and no matter how miserable 
you may be yourself, at the worst 
you’re a spectator and you’ve been 
let in free. The one free show there 
is, Dorn.” . . . In “Festival,” the 
show is really worth the price of 
admission! 


—Grace Talbot Hadley. 





AN ANCIENT TIN BOX RE- 
VEALS “ONE MAN’S GOLD” 


N ancient tin box which had 

stood for three-quarters of a 
century in a dark corner of an old 
house in Pennsylvania was recently 
opened to reveal an intimate history 
of the part played by a Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper man, during the 
hectic days of the California Gold 
rush. 

One Man’s Gold—The Letters 
and Journals of a Forty-niner— 
Enos Christman of West Chester, 
Pa.—Edited by Florence M. Christ- 
man, just published by Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, is the story of Enos Christman 
made from his own journals and the 
letters he sent to his betrothed, 
Ellen Apple, and to his friend, 
Peebles Prizer. 

In 1849 Enos Christman was a 
boy of twenty, an apprentice in the 
printing office of the Village Record 
of West Chester, Pennsylvania. But 
news reached the States of the dis- 
covery of gold in California, and 
Enos, like so many others, was 
caught by the fever of gold-seeking 
that swept the country. 

One Man’s Gold is his own story. 
It contains the record of the long 

(Read further on page 63) 
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Unemployment — Ai Blessing 


(From page 40) 


whole question, and ought to be 
accepted as axiomatic: the em- 
ployes should not be the last part 
of the business to be considered. 
The business can afford it; for 
the new machinery will soon be 
paid for out of the increased pro- 
duction, even if it has not been 
allowed for already by a replace- 
ment reserve. 


T may be objected that where 
| the new machinery with one 
man to superintend it would only 
do the same work as a number of 
men had previously done, the 
management would not go to the 
trouble and expense of installing 
the new machines; it might pre- 
fer, in a surly mood, to let the 
men continue to do the work as 
before. Such a business would be 
speedily doomed; it would be un- 
able to obtain fresh labor, for 
everyone would prefer the other 
businesses where the hours of 
work were less. And as a last re- 
sort, of course, the control of 
policy could be given to a board 
of public men, to whom a skilled 
management was responsible. 
This is the method of Socializing 
which, after many trials, is actual- 
ly gaining possession of the field, 
as, e.g. in the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, the 
Canadian National Railways, the 
Central Electricity Board in Eng- 
land, and the new London Traf- 
fic Commission, now in process 
of formation, to name a few of 
the major instances. 


The further objection that new 
inventions would not be forth- 
coming, as they would find no 
encouragement, is based on a 


misconception long since explod- 
ed. All the great inventions have 
been the accidental result, the 
by-product, of disinterested scien- 
tists pursuing research for its own 
sake and their own satisfaction. 
The scientific laboratories at- 
tached to large firms have been 
singularly free, especially consid- 
ering their means, from epoch- 
making discoveries, which have 
usually fallen to the lot of enthus- 
iastic and patient enquirers work- 
ing in their own backyard. 

The thing is possible; indeed, 
it is bound to come, if industrial- 
ization is to continue. For too 
long Production has been our 
god: we have neglected to pro- 
vide the masses with the purchas- 
ing power necessary to Consump- 
tion. For installment buying is 
obviously self deception. It is 
simply the canalization of existing 
buying power, not the increase of 
it. And at what a cost! Moreover, 
it cannot be repeated: if you 
spend next year’s income now, 
you cannot spend it then. The 
method above outlined would not 
increase consumption at once to 
the level desired; but it would 
cause many who are “Unem- 
ployed” to be consumers never- 


.theless. It would take the sting 


out of “Unemployment,” which 
would then be seen for what it 
really is, a Good Thing, and the 
end at which some have fondly 
hoped that our civilization was 
aiming. 

We should then be within 
measurable distance of the su- 
preme task, “Education for Lei- 
sure.” But the first step must be 
taken. I have indicated where I 


think it lies. 
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$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 





Earn While You Learn 

This course teaches you how to draw 
“pictures that sell,” while learning. E. V. 
Fritsch, Texas, who had completed only 
one-third of the course, writes: “I earn 
$10.00 to $15.00 a day.” Miss H. Hart- 
leigh, Mass., writes: “I have made $235.00 
and I’ve only sent in 12 lessons.”” David 
W. Gould, Maine, wrote, while learning: 
“I made $225.00 on one job.” 








Opportunities Everywhere 


Over 50,000 Buyers of Drawings every- 
where; such as over 4,000 Advertising 
Agencies; 12,000 Large Advertisers; 
2,500 Newspapers; 2,400 Magazines; 
25,000 Printers; 1,100 Book and Music 
Publishers; 700 Photo-Engravers; 3,000 
Department Stores; 5,000 Art Stores. 


Send for Free Book 


Handsomely illustrated free book tells how 
you can learn at home this way. It tells what 
our graduates earn; how they earned while 
learning. Tells of big markets for drawings and 
how our Students’ rvice Bureau operates to 
help capable students to sell drawings or obtain 
a position. Carl C. Thompson writes: “Through 
your aid I have been offered 25 different posi- 
tions.” Book is free. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Mail coupon today. 


‘Born’ talent not Washington School of 


is re- 


markable method Art, Inc. 

has taught many Room 26-G 

who had never 1115 15th St., N. W. 
drawn before. Washington, D. C. 





Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 26-G 
1115 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your 
book, also details of your offer to new students. 


Name ___ 


Please write plainly, Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 


CIP. nciinind-nincietitianipiiliicengiad 


Please state age ......._._.. . 
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REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 
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RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, 00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 














When the World Turned Honest 


(From page 48) 


has enough. No one seems to lack 
anything. Work seems pleasant: it 
is no longer compelled drudgery. 
That is a lot.” 

“Right,” he agreed. “And by the 
way, I charged you $25 to look at 
your tonsils and send you to a spec- 
ialist. Here is your money.” 


I declined it. “I knew you were a 
robber at the time, but I’ve changed 
my mind. Keep it.” 

“All right. It don’t mean any- 
thing, anyway.” 


EVERAL months passed. Results 

of the labors of citizens’ commit- 
tees were becoming apparent in 
bringing order out of new chaos. 
Resources were thrown wide open, 
interest was abolished, tariffs done 
with, no food was destroyed in order 
to maintain prices. Everyone pros- 
pered as never before. 


Moving picture concerns were 
junking their super thrillers and 
making rollicking comedies. The 


sheiks and Shebas declined large 


salaries and studio scrub women re- 
ceived the same wage as the stars. 


A world court composed of flap- 
pers, sailors, vacuum cleaner sales- 
men and truck drivers was installed 
in Honolulu. 


This was the Seventh Universal 
Empire. 

Armies were disbanded, no war- 
ships plowed the seven seas. Peace 
and prosperity brooded over every 
land. Everyone minded his or her 
own business. No one asked of his 
brother. what kind of toothpaste he 
used, or vaunted any brand of cig- 
arette. 


And so the earth rolled on in 
space, purged of man’s inhumanity 
to man. Strife, cruelty, had all been 
unnecessary—a terrible dream. Man 
knew better now. 


See? There he sits under his own 
vine and fig tree with a bottle of 
wine and a package of Nabisco 
wafers at his elbow. He may let his 
whiskers grow or not, just as he 


likes. 
At last he is honest. 





Thrift and Conservation 
(From page 53) 
ture, apparatus, etc. In addition to this 
we also give them definite instruction in 


forest conservation and in other direc- 
tions.” 


WO years ago copies of the “Out- 
line of the Course of Study in 
Thrift Education” 
the hands of every teacher in the 


were placed in 


elementary schools of San Francisco. 
Subsequently many additional copies 
went into the schools. A survey re- 
cently made in the schools by the 
superintendent’s office showed that 
“most schools have’ copies for more 
than half the number of classes.” 
The “Outline of the Course of 
Study in Thrift Education” 
frequently used in grades 3, 4, 5 
and 6. 


The extent and value of thrift 
teaching in any school is determined 


is most 


almost entirely by the spirit and 
understanding of the individual 
teacher, the report shows. The re- 
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port further shows that teachers 
look for thrift material to enrich the 
arithmetic work; they use poems, 
slogans and quotations which are 
readily applied in classroom work; 
the care and use of school equip- 
ment furnish basis for practical sug- 
gestions; materials are welcomed as 
a basis in oral discussion; the lives 
of men and women who exemplified 
thrife are excellent biographical 
studies. Other points of thrift con- 
tact are furnished in health studies, 
forest conservation, saving of time 
and energy, and care in the use of 
school supplies. 





UPERINTENDENT A. R. CLIF- 
TON, of the Monrovia, Califor- 
nia, Schools, will succeed Mr. H. S. 
Upjohn, recently resigned, as Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools of 
Los Angeles County. Mr. Upjohn 
succeeded the late Mark Keppel. 
Mr. and Mrs. Upjohn leave soon 
for a European trip. 

Los Angeles County has long 
been recognized for the excellency 
of her schools. It is gratifying that 
such leaders as Mark Keppel and 
Mr. Upjohn are to be followed by 
a man as eminent in his profession 
as is Mr. Clifton, who for nearly 
20 years has been active in the edu- 
cational life of Southern California. 
Mr. Clifton is President of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Education in 
Thrift and Conservation and heads 
an official department for that or- 
ganization in this issue of the Over- 
land Monthly. 

While Principal of the High 
Schools, and later Superintendent, 
at Monrovia, Mr. Clifton has been 
active in state and national affairs, 
serving as a member of the State 
Council of Education, President of 
the California Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section, Director of the 
National Education Association, 
Director of the California Society 
for the Study of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and Chairman of numerous 
committees of the State Educational 
body. He is graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and holds the 
Master’s Degree from the University 
of Southern California. He is a 
natural leader, a splendid executive, 
and appears frequently on platforms 
in educational addresses. Heassumes 
his new duties April 1 next. 
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Westward March 


(From page 46) 


celebration, was Utah’s Pioneer Day, 
July 24. On this day in 1847, the 
famous decision was made that 
started the redeeming of the arid 
wastes. When the Mormon pioneers 
entered the valley of the Great Salt 


Lake, they paused at the mouth of 
Emigration Canyon. Their leader, 
Brigham Young, after looking over 
the sage-spread scene for a few mo- 
ments, said, “This is the place.” 
Then began the daring experiment 
of sustaining thousands of colonists 
in those regions by irrigation. On 
the remarkable success of that ex- 
periment now rests the basic pros- 
perity of the states of the inter- 
mountain West. Utah’s Pioneer 
Day was celebrated with added zest 
this centennial year by her sons and 
daughters over all our land. 


Our Nation’s birthday too was 
given enriched significance by the 
crowning celebration of the Centen- 
nial on July third, fourth, fifth, at 
Old Independence Rock in Wyom- 
ing. This mighty Plymouth Rock 
of the West, at that time was ded- 
icated to the memory of the West- 
ern pathfinders and pioneers. The 
commemoration, under the auspices 
of the Boy Scouts of America, was 
attended by thousands of Ameri- 
cans from all parts of the United 
States. On the surface of Independ- 
ence Rock on Sweetwater River, pol- 
ished by glaciers aeons ago, are 
carved fully 4000 names of those 
early day emigrants who passed it 
on their way to the conquest of 
the West. More than 300,000 cov- 
ered wagon pioneers with weary 
feet and grinding wheels wore that 
old trunk line, the combined Ore- 
.gon-Mormon-California Trail, that 
may still be seen from the top of the 
Rock, scarring across the sage plain 
for miles and miles. Many thou- 
sands of these pilgrims lie in un- 
marked graves all along the way. . 


Shall the great work, launched 
with such fervor by Ezra Meeker, 
and carried forward with such high 
promise up to the present, go on? 
I feel that I voice your hearts when 
I say that it shall go on. The old 
Pioneer trails will be marked. Stra- 
tegic spots along them will be turn- 


ed into historic shrines where young 
and old may linger and learn the 
story of America’s making. A fit- 
ting memorial will one day rise in 
our Nation’s capital to the memory 
of the heroes and heroines who won 
our West. The schools of our 
country will expand and enrich their 
courses to teach an All-American 


‘history. Artists and sculptors, poets 


and musicians will cast the vibrant 
epic of the westward march of 
America into forms that will make 
it reach and hold the heart of hu- 


manity. 
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voyage around the Horn with its 
pleasures and hardships—it tells of 
the days of prospecting with their 
struggles and successes and disap- 
pointments, of skirmishes with red- 
skins, of murder and gambling, of 
the organization of vigilance com- 
mittees with their power over life 
and death of the citizenry, of the 
overnight birth of cities and of his 
experiences as editor of the Sonora 
Herald. It is an intimate, authentic 
record of three adventurous years 
in one man’s career, as well as a 
vivid picture of the turbulent life in 
old California. 

In preparing her grandfather’s 
papers for publication Miss Christ- 
man has taken care to preserve their 
authenticity. They have been con- 
densed and freely edited, even the 
names of certain characters have 
been altered, but no changes have 
been made in the substance of the 


book. 
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Lunch«Dine 


In 
The Spanish Atmosphere 
of Historic California 


207 POWELL STREET 


In the Heart of the Theatre, 
Hotel and Business District 





Specializing 
in Delicious Hot Breads 
and Fresh Vegetables 


Telephone SUtter 6659 























Camille’s Tavern 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 


841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Determining National 
Boundary Lines 


N explanation of the eccentrici- 

ties of State and National 

boundary lines and how they came 

about has just been issued by the 
United States Geological Survey. 


An account of the way in which 
these boundaries have been deter- 
mined, says the Survey, is a fascinat- 
ing story that forms an essential part 
of the history of this country. 


The peculiar irregularities of some ° 


of the State boundaries are due to 
compromises made to adjust differ- 
ences between the representatives of 
the States. The “Southwick Jog,” 
for example, which appears on the 
boundary between Connecticut and 
Massachusetts was established be- 
cause in adjusting errors in the 
boundary as previously run by com- 
pass a long, narrow strip of land 
was given to Connecticut, and the 
“jog” ceded to Massachusetts was 
intended to be an equivalent area. 
The panhandle at the southeast cor- 
ner of Missouri is said to be the 
result of efforts of a prominent land 
owner to have his plantation includ- 
ed in the new State. The projection 
on the northern boundary of Minne- 
sota, which includes a land area of 
about 124 square miles separated 
from the main part of Minnesota 
by the Lake of the Woods, resulted 
from the use of inaccurate maps by 
the treaty makers and has been de- 
scribed as a “politico-geographical 
curiosity of a boundary that a glance 
at the map will show, that no one 
could have foreseen, and that would 
be inexplicable without some knowl- 
edge of the steps in the process by 
which it was brought about.” 


The Virginia charter of 1609 in- 
cluded the area extending west to 
the “South Sea”—that is, the Pacific 
Ocean, called Mar Del Sur (south 
sea) by Balboa in 1513, when he 
first saw it at a place where the 
shore line runs nearly east and west. 
Of course in 1609 no one knew how 
far away from the Atlantic the 
“South Sea” was, and some of the 
other colonies had charters stating 
the same western limit. The histori- 
cal diagrams given for most of the 
States show the original areas and 


the successive changes by reduction 
or addition. 

Probably the most widely known 
boundary in the United States is the 
“Mason and Dixon line” between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, run by 
two famous English mathematicians 
in 1763-1767. Their work was stop- 
ped by Indians, but they had run 
from the Delaware River to a point 
about 30 miles beyond the northwest 
corner of Maryland. The accuracy 
of their survey is shown by the fact 
that in a resurvey 130 years later 
with modern instruments and meth- 
ods the position found for the 
northeast corner of Maryland dif- 
fered only 180 feet from their posi- 
tion. The original stones for five- 
mile marks on this line were carved 
in England from limestone and are 
still standing, with Lord Baltimore’s 
coat of arms on the Maryland side 
and the Penn arms on the Penn- 
sylvania side. 


The east-west part of the boun- 
dary between Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island was for more than 
200 years a matter of dispute that 
was in some respects the most re- 
markable boundary question with 
which this country has had to deal. 
Twice the question went to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
and in one of these suits Daniel 
Webster and Rufus Choate were 
employed as counsel ‘for Massachu- 
setts. Choate, to illustrate the in- 
definiteness of certain boundary 
lines, said before the Massachusetts 
Legislature: 


The commissioners might as 
well have decided that the line 
between the States was bounded 
on the north by a bramble bush, 
on the south by a blue jay, on 
the west by a hive of bees in 
swarming time, and on the east 
by five hundred foxes with fire 
brands tied to their tails. 


The territory purchased from Rus- 
sia in 1867 for $7,200,000 and then 
called “Seward’s folly” became of 
interest when its wealth of mineral 
and other resources was realized, 
and parts of the boundary were 
questioned by the Canadian authori- 
ties. The controversy was settled in 
1903 by a tribunal of six commis- 
sioners, three from each country. A 
diagram in this bulletin shows that 
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Alaska is by far our largest posses- 


sion, covering 586,400 square miles, 
and another illustration reveals the 
interesting fact that the area of 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, if 
superimposed on the United States 
in true north-south position so as 
to touch the Canadian boundary a 


_short distance west of the Lake of 


the Woods, would reach the Atlan- 
tic Ocean near the line between 
Georgia and South Carolina, cross 
the Mexican boundary in southwest- 
ern New Mexico, and touch the 
Pacific Ocean in southern California. 


The highest point in North Amer- 
ica is Mt. McKinley, in Alaska, 20,- 
300 feet above sea level. The Geo- 
logical Survey bulletin contains a 
view of this mountain, also views of 
the highest and lowest points on 
earth, Mount Everest and the shore 
of the Dead Sea. The highest and 
lowest points in the United States 
outside of Alaska are both in Cali- 
fornia—Mount Whitney, 14,496 feet 
above sea level, and Death Valley, 
276 feet below sea level. These two 
points are only 86 miles apart. 


The length of the tidal coast lines 
of the mainland of continental 
United States is 11,936 miles,and the 
total for the entire boundary, land 
and water, 17,936 miles. 


The account of these oddities of 
boundary, is given in considerable 


. detail in this Geological Survey 


publication, Bulletin 817, entitled 
“Boundaries, areas, geographic cen- 
ters, and altitudes of the United 
States and the several States, with a 
brief record of important changes 
in their territory and government.” 
Edward M. Douglas is the author. 
This bulletin, which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, for 50 cents, 
contains 265 pages and numerous 
maps and other illustrations. It pre- 
sents a large amount of pertinent 
information, including extracts from 
many of the treaties and conven- 
tions by which the boundaries were 
established, a map showing routes 
of the principal explorers from 1501 
to 1844, reproductions of two maps 
published in 1755 and 1847, and 
many general statistics relating to 
the United States. It is not only a 
reference book, however, but is 
packed full of items that are of in- 
terest to every intelligent citizen. 
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A Suggestion ~ 


Travel in California 


Piekwick offers a highly’ de- 
sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country—going by Motor 
Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an invitation — 


Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 
KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Biographies of Pioneers 


A Man Unafraid. The Story of John Charles Fre- 
mont. By Herbert Bashford and Harr 
Wagner ........ $5.00 
De Luxe Edition “ 10.00 

The New York Times Book Review, Boston 

Transcript, Kansas City Star San Francisco 

} Chronicle, and other publications, have reviewed 

the book, giving it unusual publicity. 

The fascinating story of one of the forerunners 

in the development of the Great West. An ex- 

plorer, soldier, and statesman. Presented from a 

new and unprejudiced viewpoint. Beautifully 

printed. 


| Joaquin Miller and His Other Self. By Harr 
| Wagner 5.00 
| 























This is not an ordinary biography, but it includes 

anecdotes, notes, and descriptions of famous men 

and women with whom the author and Joaquin 

Miller were associated from 1881 up to the time 
: of his death. 

Life and Letters of a Forty-Niner’s Daughter. 
By Aurora Esmeralda (Mrs. Ella Sterling 
Mighels), author of “The Story of the 
Files,” “Literary California,” and who is, 
officially, the First Literary Historian of 
California. The book is filled with incidents 
of early days and memories and names of 
distinguished people whom the author has 
ge eat 5.00 
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Featuring Southern 
Cooking 


94 Third Avenue 
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